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ABSTRACT 



Determining the imperative educational needs in the 
State of Nevada constituted the general purpose of this study funded 
under Title III of the Elementciry and Secondary Education Act- 
Utilizing the 1969 Wisconsin Educational Needs Assessment Study 
instrument, the study sought to evaluate educational needs in terms 
of subject fields to be taught, level of education needed in the 
various school districts, pre-vocational and occupational programs, 
teacher personnel concerns (e.g. , salaries) , administrative and pupil 
services, budget allocations, instructional approaches, educational 
programs, and inservice education. After a discussion of the 
foregoing areas of need, composite educational needs representing the 
sample population (n=451) — school board members, educators, students, 
and citizens from urban, rural, and remote areas — are noted. It is 
concluded that reading, education in motivating and guiding pupils, 
diagnosing pupil needs, individually guided instruction, and teacher 
personnel are among the high-priority items in planning for education 
in Nevada. Two appendixes, 28 tables, and 13 figures illustrate the 
report. {H JB ) 
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MEMORANDUM 



October 26, 1970 



TO: 



Citizens of Nevada 



FROM: 



Burnell Larson, Superintendent of Public Instruction 



SUBJECT: Education in Nevada: An Assessment for 1970 

This document has been prepared for distribution by the Nevada State Department 
of Education. It is the second study made by the Department of Education in a con- 
tinuing effort to assess educational progress in Nevada. It is another step toward 
•the goal of establishing an ongoing assessment and evaluation of educational pro- 
gress, teacher effect! veness and student performance. 

The Assessment was designed as a perceptual study to determine how a selected 
group of respondents feels about the relative need for emphasis that should be given 
to various aspects of the public school operation. Educational policies cannot be 
derived directly from polled opinions, but when they are corroborated by findings of 
related studies, such information can assist the Department of Education and other 
policy-making agencies in management decisions, program planning and allocation of 
funds. 

Conclusions and implications of the Assessment call for action to which the 
Department of Education and school districts can respond. Immediate action can be 
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taken by updating appropriate parts of the "Maste 
curriculum priorities, developing in-service trai 
patterns and improving recruitment practices. 

Data from the s.udy, in combination with pre 
provide the Department's new Planning and Evaluat 
statewide information system. This information w 
model for the continuous assessment of educationa 
performance . 



"Master Plan for Education," assigning new 
ce training programs, reviewing staffing 
;es . 

■»ith previous assessment information, will 
Evaluation Division data needed for a 

I nation will also assist in the design of a 
ucational needs and evali^ation of student 
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This study is the second in a series | 
in the State of Nevada. The 1969 State As| 
of existing data and was the first phase i| 
mation system for the continuous assessment 
This 1970 study was conducted under ti| 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (as amJ 
commissioned the Research and Educational f1 
versity of Nevada to conduct this statewide! 
was patterned closely after the 1969 "Wisco 



The general purpose of the study was t| 
needs in the Stete of Nevada. Such informal 
tool in assisting the State Department of Eq 
in the State in program planning and in the 

Information was sought to aid in answer 
1. What are the imperative educational 



Purpose of the Study and P 



board members, educators, students 
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CHAPTER I 



ES AND DESIGN OF THE STUDY 

n a series designed to assess the status of education 
69 State Assessment of Education presented an analysis 
rst phase in the plan to implement a statewide infor- 
s assessment and evaluation of educational programs, 
ted under the provisions of Title III of the Elementary 
1965 (as amended). The State Department of Education 
ducational Planning Center, College of Education, Uni- 
is statewide educational needs assessment. This study 
1969 "Wisconsin Educational Needs Assessment Study." 

Study and Problems Investigated 

study was to determine the imperative educational 
Such information should be of value as a management 
artraent of Education and other policy making agencies 
g and in the allocation of funds. 

aid in answering the following specific questions: 

e educational needs in Nevada as perceived by school 
irs, students, and selected citizens? 

erJc » , „ 



2. What priorities are assigned to specific and composite educational needs 
in the State of Nevada? 

3. How are the need priorities distributed in the Urban, Rural, and Remote 
Rural areas of the State? 

Procedures of the Study 

Since it was the desire of the State Department to replicate the 1969 Wisconsin 
Study, several preliminary meetings were held between State Department and Research 
and Educational Planning Center personnel in order to adjust the procedures of the 
Wisconsin Study to the State of Nevada. St'’ategies for sampling methods, choice of 
respondents within each school district, adjustment of the interview instrument, 
and procedures to be used ^o gather and process the data were carefully planned. 



School Districts Included in the Study 

In order for State Department staff to be able to identify regional and state- 
wide educational needs, the criteria used in the 1969 Nevada assessment were applied 
in this study. (See Education i n Nevada : An Assessment , 1969, pp. 3-5.) 

In essence, the geographic areas included are Urban, Rural, and Remote Rural. 
Those districts vn’th less than three hundred students in grades nine through twelve 
are classified as Remote Rura 1 districts. All of the rest of the districts of the 
State are designated as Rural except Clark and Washoe County school districts which 
are designated as Urban . 
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Respondent Groups 

The selection of the sample population followed the types of respondent groups 
used in the Wisconsin Study. These four groups included the following types of in- 
dividuals: school board members, professional educators, students, and citizens. 

School board members were included because of the importance of their decision 
making role in matters concerning educational policies in the State. Two board 
members in each district were selected for interview: the board president, who 

usually has considerable experience, and the newest board member, who would reflect 
the more recent concerns expressed by constituents.^ 

[ Since "professional educators" is not a homogeneous grouping, respondents were 
sought from both administrative and teaching ranks. It was decided to interview 
the superintendent of schools in each of the districts, a random choice of principals 

O 

or vice-principals, and teachers chosen randomly within each district. 

Student opinions were sought from seniors scheduled to graduate in 1970, and 
these students were randoml y selected in each district. 

The citizen group included an elected official, the president of the parent- 
teacher organization, and a member of the press--a reporter or editor. 

^Wisconsin Educational Needs Assessment Study, Department of Public Instruction, 
Madi son, Wisconsin, 1969, p. 5. 

^ I b i d . 



The Sampling of the Nevada population was per 
lowing types and numbers of individuals: 



School board members 



Educators 



Students 



Ci ti zens 



Total 

These groups were selected in accordance with 
sampling techniques from each of their respective 
people are arranged according to the type of geogr 



Total 

The types of respondents in each of these gro 

The Interview Instrument 

The interview instrument used in this study \ 
in the 1969 Wisconsin Study, This instrument, re| 
structured approach, in which the respondent was j 

alternatives supplieo to him. This approach was r 



Urban 



Rural 



Remote Rural 




vada population was performed so as to provide the foi- 



individuals: 




chool board members 


38 


ducators 


208 


tudents 


93 


i ti zens 


112 


Total 


451 



cted in accordance with generally accepted statistical 
ch of their respective populations. When these selected 
ng to the type of geographic locality, the results are: 



Irban 


120 


iural 


235 


lemote Rural 


96 



Total 451 



its in each of these groups are listed in Appendix A, 

Tient used in this study was, with few revisions, the one used 
dy. This instrument, reproduced in Appendix B, used a 
lich the respondent was asked to choose from among a range of 
jhim. This approach was more meaningful to the interviewees 
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as it identified needs and established priorities among nee 
this format was easily coded and amenable to computer proce 
The interview instrument as developed allowed for two^ 
During the first phase, the intervi ewe r spread out in front 
cards on which were listed the ten items of each of the cat 
was instructed to establish his priorities within each cate 
from "most additional emphasis" to "least additional emphas 
times until each of the categories had been ranked. 

After each set of cards had been arranged the intervie 
priority card and set it aside. When the interviewee had c 
ten first priority cards had been separated, the second pha 
initiated. Respondents were asked to rank-order the ten it 
signed number one priority iu each of the ten categories, 
of educational needs was obtained. 

The use of these sets of cards was found to be conveni 
and the intervir^wee and eliminated the possible dilemma of 



^Wisconsin, ojj.. cl t . , pp. 7-8. 
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established priorities among needs. The data yielded by 
ed and amenable to computer processing.^ 
ent as developed allowed for two phases in each interview, 
e interviewer spread out in front of the respondent ten 
the ten items of each of the categories. The interviewee 
h priorities within each category by arranging the cards 
as1s" to "least additional emphasis." This was repeated ten 
tenories had been ranked. 

ds had been arranged the interviewer pulled the number one 
side. When the interviewee had completed all sets, and the 
had been separated, the second phase of the interview was 
ere asked to rank-order the ten items to which he had as- 
y in each of the ten categories. Thus, a composite ranking 
obtained. 

s of cai ^ was found to be convenient for the interviewer 
liminated the possible dilemma of tied ranks. 
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Training of the Interviewers and Gathering of th< 
Because of the distances between the variou: 
cided to use two teams of interviewers. One teai 

i 

State, and the other interviewed in the southen 



Intensive training sessions were conducted 
training session with the northern team, a sub-c 
personnel was in attendance in order to be a par 
clarify statements in the interview instrument. 

The! interviewers were given a complete brie 
of the- Study, including a briefing by Dr. James 
Study. They were then given interview kits wnir 
and materials necessary to record the ranking of 
the interviewers were asked to go through the co 
they did not fully understand. They were then a 
other, again noting all questions. After these 
the opportunity to direct thes^e questions to the 
ment. 

As d result of the questions raised by the 
made in the interview instrument and interview g 
State Department sub-committee, an identical tra 
southern team. 
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Gathering of the Data 

ween the various districts of the State, it was de- 
ewers. One team covered the northern part of the 
in the southern part of the State, 
were conducted for these teams. During the first 
n team, a sub-committee of the State Department 
der to be a part of the interview training and to 
ew instrument. 

a complete briefing on the background and purpose 
y by Dr. James Lipham, director of the Wisconsin 
rview kits which included a guide, ten sets of cards 
the ranking of the cards. After a demonstration, 
through the complete interview, noting any items 
hey were then asked to practice interviewing each 
. After these practice sessions, they were given 
uestioas to the sub-committee of the State Depart- 

raised by the interview team, some revi si ons- were 
and interview guide. Except for the p^resence of the 
n identical training session was held for the 

er|c 
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The 
dures of 



interview team 
the interview. 



then conducted a pilot testing of the 
Only minor changes were made. 



instrument and proce- 



Treatment. of the Data 



The interview data were coded and keypunched by Research and Educational Plan- 
ning Center personnel. Each interview was represented by two punched cards, and the 
two cards for each interview were coded so that the county, role of respondent, and 
cav'd sequence could- be easily identified. The cards were computer edited to insure 
that the completed data were logically consistent with the interview instrument. 

The coding procedure provided for simple data partitioning. The respondents 
were divided in two ways: first by the role of the respondent which resulted in 
four groups, each of which consisted of one or more respondent roles. See Figure 1. 

The second division of respondents was by the county of the respondent which 
generated three groups, each of which contained several counties. This is illus- 
trated in Figure 2. 
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Roles 


Group 


I : 


School Boards 




Board Presidents 
Newest Board Members 


Group 


II: 


Educators 




Central Administrators* 

Pri n ci pal s 

Teachers 


Group 


III: 


Students 




Senior Students 


Group 


IV: 


Ci ti zens 




Elected Public Officials 

Press 

P.T. A. 

Employment Security i 






Figure 1. 


Respondent Roles 














Counties 


Group 


I : 


Urban 




Cl ark 


Washoe 


Group 


II : 


Rural 




Carson City 
Churchi 1 1 
Doug 1 as 
Elko 


Humboldt 
Lyon 
Mineral 
White Pine 


Group 


III: 


Remote Rural 




Esmeralda 

Eureka 

Lander 

Lincoln 


Nye 

Pershing 

Storey 



Figure 2 . Assignment of Respondents by Geographic Areas 
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Summary 

In this chapter the objectives and procedures of the study have been reported. 

In Chapter II, the results of the treatment of the data by specific educational needf 
will be presented: in Chapter III, a further analysis of data shows the composite 
ranking of educational needs. Conclusions and implications of the study are reported 
in Chapter IV. 
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CHAPTER II 

SPECIFIC EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 

In order to determine the most imperative educational needs in the State of 
Nevada, respondents were asked to rank 100 needs; ten in each of ten categories, 
a-ccording to the amount of additional emphasis they felt each need should receive. 

In this chapter the results of these rankings by school board members, educators, 
students, and citizens are examined. 

These groups were then divided into the geographic areas -- Urban, Rural, and 
'Remote Rural -- rep^resented by each of the respondents, and a second analysis of 
responses is reported. 

A narrative and graphic reporting of the findings of the interviews are given 
in each of the following categories: Subject Fields, Level of Education, Vocational 

Technical Programs, Teacher Personnel, Administrative Services, Pupil Services, Bud- 
get Allocations, Instructional Approaches, Educational Programs, and In-Service Ed- 
ucation. 

Category I: Subject Fields 

Of all the Subject Fields, Reading was ranked by all groups of respondents as 
the subject needing the most additional emphasis. English (Language Arts) was 

O 10 
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second for all groups except Citizens who ranked Mathematics (Arithmetic, Algebra, 
etc.) second. The average ranking of all groups placed Mathematics (Arithmetic, A1 
gebra, etc.) third; Science (General Science, Biology, etc.), fourth; Vocational- 
Technical (Office, Agricultural, etc.), fifth; Social Studies (History, Geography, 
Government, etc.), sixth; Industrial and Practical Arts (General Shop, Homemaking, 
etc.), seventh; Fine Arts (Music, Art, Drama), eighth; Physical Education, Health 
and Safety Education, ninth; and Foreign Languages, tenth. 

Generally, respondent groups were in agreement on their ranking of the Subject 
Fields (see Table I). The priority assignments of Citizens and Students differed 
somewhat from the total picture; Citizens gave a higher priority to Social Studies 
and a lower priority to the Fine Arts, and Students ranked Industrial and Practical 
Arts lower and Foreign Languages higher than the overall average. Figure 3 illus- 
trates how the pattern of priorities was repeated by the geographic areas. 

It is to be noted that the Remote Rural areas also gave a higher priority to 
Foreign Languages (Table II). 

Clearly Reading is considered the most imperative Subject Field need in the 
State of Nevada. 
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TABLE I 



EDUCATIONAL NEEDS BY SUBJECT FIELDS: PERCENTS, AVEI 

SCHOOL BOARDS, EDUCATORS, STUDENTS, CITIZENS, AND 



SUBJECT FIELDS 


SCHOOL BOARDS 
(N = 38) 


EDUCATORS 
(N = 208) 








per- 

cent* 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 
AGE RANK 


PEl 

CEi 


Readi ng 

(Skills, Comprehension, etc.) 


76.32 


1.84 


1 


63.94 


2.03 


1 


22 


Engl I h 

(Language Arts) 


5.26 


3.37 


2 


5.29 


3.7b 


2 


18 


Mathemati cs 

(Arithmetic, Algebra, etc.) 


2.63 


3.58 


3 


3.85 


4.43 


3 


6 


Science (General Science, 
Bi ol ogy , etc . ) 


2.63 


5.08 


4 


0.96 


5.67 


5 


7 


Vocational “Technical 
(Office, Agri cul tural , etc.) 


10.53 


5.21 


5 


13-94 


5.42 


4 


9 


Social Studies (History, 
Geography , Government , etc- ) 


0.00 


5.95 


6 


1.92 


5. ;8 


7 


5, 


Indust rial & Practical Arts 
(General Shop, Homemaking, etc. 


,) 2.63 


6.13 


7 


5.77 


5.76 


6 


1 


Fine Arts 

(Music, Art, Drama) 


O-OD 


7.55 


8 


1.92 


6.93 


8 


13 


Physical Education, Health 
and Safety Education 


0-00 


8.24 


10 


2.40 


7,09 


9 


4 


Foreign Languages 


0-00 


8.05 


9 


0.00 


8.02 


10 


10 



* This represents the percent of respondents ranking a given item numb 
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lERCENTS, AVERAGES. AND RANKS OF 
fiTIZENS, AND THE TOTAL SAMPLE 



ATORS 

208) 



STUDENTS 
(N = 93) 



CITIZENS 
(N = 112) 



TOTAL 
(N = 451) 



VER- 

AGE 


RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


^03 


1 


22.58 


3.70 


1 


48.21 


2.49 


1 


52.55 


2.47 


1 


3.76 


2 


18.28 


4.81 


2 


14.29 


3.58 


3 


10.20 


3.90 


o 

L. 


[4.43 


3 


6.45 


5.01 


4 


9.82 


3.36 


2 


5.76 


4.21 


3 


5.67 


5 


7.53 


4.96 


3 


4.46 


5.27 


5 


3.33 


5.37 


4 


15.42 


4 


9.68 


5.45 


6 


8.93 


5.53 


6 


11.53 


5.44 


5 


5.88 


7 


5.38 


5.74 


7 


1.79 


5.24 


4 


2.44 


5.70 


6 


5.76 


6 


1.08 


6.42 


9 


7.14 


6.08 


7 


4.88 


6.01 


7 


6.93 


8 


13.98 


6.39 


8 


2.68 


8.09 


10 


4.43 


7.16 


8 


7.09 


9 


4.30 


7.09 


10 


1.79 


7.49 


8 


2.44 


7.28 


9 


8.02 


10 


10.75 


5.44 


5 


0.89 


7.88 


9 


2.44 


7.46 


10 



liven item number 1. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEEDS BY SUBJECT FIELDS: PERCENTS, AVERAGES, AND RANKS OF 

URBAN SAMPLES, RURAL SAMPLES, REMOTE RURAL SAMPLES, AND THE TOTAL SAMPLE 



SUBJECT FIELDS 


(N 


URBAN 
= 120) 




(N 


RURAL 
= 235) 




REMOTE RURAL 
(N 96) 


(.= 


TOTAL 
^ = 451) 


PER- 

CENT* 


aver- 
age RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 
AGE RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


di ng 

ills, Comprehension, etc.) 


58.33 


2.24 


1 


51,06 


2.40 


1 


48.96 


2.95 


1 


52.55 


2,47 


1 


[ 1 i s h 

inguage Arts) 


6.67 


3. 73 


2 


11.91 


4.00 


2 


10,42 


3,86 


2 


10.20 


3.90 


2 


^hemati cs 

/ithmetic. Algebra, etc.) 


5.00 


4.21 


3 


5.11 


4.33 


3 


8.33 


3.94 


3 


5.76 


4.21 


3 


ience (General Science^ 
oTogy , etc . ) 


5.83 


5.05 


4 


1.70 


5.58 


5 


4.17 


5.27 


4 


3.33 


5.37 


4 


cational -Technical 
ffice. Agricultural, etc.) 


10.00 


5.61 


6 


12.77 


5.38 


4 


10.42 


5.35 


5 


11.53 


5.44 


5 


cial Studies (History, 
ography. Government, etc.) 


3.33 


5.07 


5 


2.55 


5.83 


6 


1.04 


6.16 


7 


2.44 


5.70 


6 


dustrlal & Practical Arts 
leneral Shop, Homemaking, etc.) 


4.17 


6.21 


7 


4.26 


6.06 


7 


7.29 


5,64 


6 


4.88 


6.01 


7 


ne Arts 

lusic. Art, Drama) 


0.83 


7,55 


9 


5.53 


6.92 


a 


6.25 


7.25 


9 


4.43 


7.16 


8 


lysical Education, Health 
id Safety Education 


3.33 


7.18 


8 


2.13 


7.30 


10 


2.08 


7.39 


10 


2.44 


7.28 


9 


oreign Languages 


2.50 


8.16 


10 


2.98 


7.20 


9 


1.04 


7.20 


8 


2.44 


7.46 


10 


This represents the percent of 


respondents ranking a 


g1 ven 


Item number 


1. 
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[ 

Subject Fields 


School 

Boards 


Educa- 

tors 


Stu- 

dents 


Citi- 

zens 


Ave . 
Rank 


Urban 


Rural 


Remote 

Rural 


Ave . 
Rank 


leadi ng 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


:ng1 1 sh 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


'lathemati cs 


3 


3 


4 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Kcience 


4 


5 


3 


5 


4 


4 


5 


4 


4 


l/ocatl onair Tech ni cal 


5 


4 


6 


6 


5 


6 


4 


5 


5 


Kocial Studies 


6 


7 


7 


4 


6 


5 


6 


7 


6 


ftrrdustrial & Practical Arts 


7 


6 


9 


7 


7 


7 


7 


6 


7 


fine Arts 


8 


8 


8 


10 


8 


9 


8 


9 


8 


Physical Education, Health 
and Safety Education 


10 


9 


10 


8 


9 


8 


10 


10 


9 


■oreign Languages 


9 


10 


5 


9 


10 


10 


9 


8 


10 


Figure 3. Raaking of 


Subject 


Fields 


by All 


Groups and 


Geographic 


Areas 
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■ r.tn; ' TT ) y^'V. 



Category II: Level of Education ] 



In order to determine at which level of education t 
needed, the sample population was asked to rank ten ley 
ment among the groups in assigning priorities to these 
While the average rank for all groups pl'ces the Ju 
as the first priority, none of the groups ranked this 1 
tion (Grades 1-3) was ranked second by average rank, ho 
level sixth and Students ranked it ninth. Except for S 
closer agreement in third place Post-Secondary Vocation 
siderable differences among the groups in placing Senio 
fourth rank: Students and Citizens rated this level as 

for the fifth-placed level was the Intermediate Level, .j 
this level first priority and Students ranked it sevent 
With continued differences among the groups, Commun 
given an average rank of sixth position; Kindergarten, 
eighth; Early Childhood, ninth; and University Education 
These data, as illustrated in Table III, clearly sh 
among the groups. Priority of needs by level of educat 
assign . 
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15 



II: Level of Education 



iich level of education the most additional emphasis is 
las asked to rank ten levels. There was little agree- 
jing priorities to these levels. 

jail groups places the Junior High School {Grades 7-9) 
jthe groups ranked this level first. Primary Educa- 
[cond by average rank, however. Citizens ranked "his 
it ninth. Except for School Boards, g''Oups were in 
Post-Secondary Vocational-Technical. There were con- 



groups in placing Senior High School in an overall 
zens rated this level as first priority. The average 
the Intermediate Level, however. School Boards gave 
tudents ranked it seventh. 

among the groups. Community College Education was 
position; Kindergarten, seventh; Adult Education, 
and University Education, tenth, 
in Table III, clearly show the lack of agreement 
needs by level of education would be difficult to 







3B 






i 

As with the respondent groups, none of the geographic areas placed the Junior 
High School in first position. Both Urban and Remote Rural areas gave the highest 
priority to the Primary level. These areas. Urban and Remote Rural, tended to be in 
closer agreement in assigning a rank order to Levels of Education than the Rural 
are a ( Tab 1 e I V ) . » 

The priority assignments of all groups and geographic areas as shown in Figure 4 
illustrates further this lack of agreement. 
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TABLE III 








EDUCATIONAL 

SCHOOL 


NEEDS BY LEVEL OF 
BOARDS, EDUCATORS, 


EDUCATION 

STUDENTS, 


: PERCENTS 

CITIZENS, 


, AVERAGES, 
AND THE TOT 

1 




SCHOOL BOARDS 
(N = 38) 


EDUCATORS 
(N = 208) 




STUDEN 
(N = 9 


LEVEL OF EDUCATIOii 


PER- 

CENT* 


AVER- 

AGE 


PER- 
RANK CENT 


AVER- 
AGE RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVE 

AGi 


Junior High School Education 
(Grades 7-9)- 


10,53 


4.13 


3 


5,77 


5.00 


4 


9.68 


4 j 


Primary Education 
(Grades 1-3) 


21.05 


4.03 


2 


26.92 


4.04 


1 


9,68 


6.J 


Post-Secondary Vocational- 
Technical Education 


15,79 


5.29 


5 


15.38 


4.92 


3 


7.53 


5.C 


Senior High School Education 
(Grades 9-lZ) 


7,89 


4.42 


4 


7.21 


5.39 


6 


10,75 


4.E 


In termed! ate Level Education 
(Grades 4-6) 


5.26 


3.97 


1 


2.40 


4.79 


2 


4,30 


5.5 


Community College 
Education 


5.26 


6.55 


8 


5.29 


6.42 


9 


5.38 


5.4 


Kindergarten Education 
(5 Year-olds) 


10.53 


6.16 


6 


7.21 


5.03 


5 


3.23 


6.“^ 


Adul t 
Educati on 


5.26 


6.66 


9 


6.25 


6.23 


8 


11.83 


4.9 


Early Childhood 
(3-4 Year Olds) 


13.16 


7.24 


10 


20.19 


5.64 


7 


16.13 


6. 1 


University Education 


5,26 


6.55 


7 


3.37 


7,54 


10 


21.51 


5.1 



* This represents the percent of respondents ranking a given item number 1. 
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ATION: PERCENTS, AVERAGES, AND RANKS OF 

ENTS, CITIZENS, AND THE TOTAL SAMPLE 



i EDUCATORS 

1 (N •= 208) 




STUDENTS 
(N = 93) 




CITIZENS 
(N = 112) 




(N 


TOTAL 
= 451 


,1 


HER- 

■ent 


AVER- 
AGE RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 
AGE RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


aver- 

age 


RANK 


is. 77 


5.00 


4 


9.68 


4.99 


3 


10.71 


4.66 


2 


8.20 


4.84 


1 


§6.92 


4.04 


1 


9.68 


6.31 


9 


9.82 


5.54 


6 


18.63 


4.88 


2 


is. 38 


4.92 


3 


7.53 


5.02 


4 


19.64 


4.71 


3 


14.86 


4.92 


3 


I 7 . 2 I 


5.39 


6 


10.75 


4.81 


1 


4.46 


4.46 


1 


7.32 


4.96 


4 


I 2 . 4 O 


4.79 


2 


4.30 


5.58 


7 


8.93 


5.13 


5 


4.66 


4.97 




1 5.29 


6.42 


9 


5.38 


5.43 


6 


16.07 


4.90 


4 


7.98 


5.85 


6 


I 7.21 


5.03 


5 


3.23 


6.70 


10 


6.25 


6.67 


9 


6.43 


5.88 


7 


6.25 


6.23 


8 


11.83 


4.91 


2 


4.46 


5.83 


7 


6.87 


5.89 


8 


20. 19 


5.64 


7 


16.13 


6.12 


8 


9.82 


7.17 


10 


16.19 


6.25 


9 


3.37 


7.54 


10 


21.51 


5.13 


5 


9.82 


5.93 


6 


8.37 


6.56 


10 



g a given item number 1. 
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table IV 



EDUCATIONAL NEEDS BY LEVEL OF EDUCATION: PERCENTS, AVERAGES, AND RANKS OF 

URBAN SAMPLES, RURAL SAMPLES, REMOTE RURAL SAMPLES, AND THE TOTAL SAMPLF. 



LEVEL OF EDUCATION 


URBAN 
(N = 120 


) 


RURAL 
(N = 235) 




REMOTE RURAL 
(N = 96) 


TOTAL 
{N = 451) 


PER- 

CENT* 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 
AGE RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 

AGE 


RAN) 


Junior High School Education 
(Grades 7-9) 


a. 33 


4.57 


3 


8.94 


4.97 


3 


6.25 


4.85 


2 


8.20 


4.84 


1 


Primary Education 
(Grades 1-3) 


25.83 


4. 14 


1 


15.74 


5.33^ 


5 


16.67 


4.70 


1 


IB. 63 


4.88 


2 


Post-Secondary Vocational- 
Technical Education 


12.50 


5.24 


5 


20.00 


4.59 


1 


5.21 


5.31 


5 


14.86 


4.92 


3 1 


Senior High School Education 
(Grades 9-12) 


3.33 


4.95 


4 


10.64 


4.84 


2 


4.17 


5.27 


4 


7.32 


4.96 


4 1 


Interm&dfate Level Education 
(Grades 4-6) 


6.67 


4.49 


2 


2.98 


5.23 


4 


6.25 


4.92 


3 


4.66 


4.97 


5 1 


Community College 
Education 


1.67 


6.27 


8 


12.77 


5.41 


7 


4.17 


6.41 


10 


7.98 


5.85 


6 1 


Kindergarten Education 
(5 Year Olds) 


5.00 


5.53 


6 


3.83 


6.19 


8 


14.58 


5.54 


6 


6.43 


5.88 


' I 


Adult 
Educati on 


2.50 


7.11 


10 


6.81 


5.41 


6 


12.50 


5.56 


7 


6.87 


5.89 


3 1 


Early Childhood 
(3-4 Year Olds) 


23.33 


5.80 


7 


12.34 


6.49 


9 


16.67 


6.23 


9 


16.19 


6.25 


9 1 


University Education 


10.83 


6.90 


9 


5.96 


6.53 


10 


13.54 


6.21 


8 


8.87 


6.56 


10 1 


* This represents the percent of 


respondents 


ranking a 


g1 ven 


item number 


1. 
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Grade Levels 


School 

Boards 


Educa- 

tors 


Stu- 

dents 


Ci ti- 
zens 


Ave . 
Rank 


Urban 


Rural 


Remote 

Rural 


Ave , 
Rank 


um'or High School Education 


3 


4 


3 


2 


1 


3 


3 


2 


1 


rimary Education 


2 


1 


9 


6 


2 


i 


5 


1 


2 


os.t-Secondary Vocational- 
Technical Education 


5 


3 


4 


3 


3 


5 


1 


5 


3 


enior High School Education 


4 


6 


1 


1 


4 


4 


2 


4 


4 


ntermediate Level Education 


1 


2 


7 


5 


5 


2 


4 


3 


8 


;ommuttity College 


8 


9 


6 


4 


6 


8 


7 


10 


6 


;indergarten Education 


6 


5 


10 


9 


7 


6 


8 


6 


7 


Idult Education 


9 


8 


2 


7 


8 


10 


6 


7 


8 


iarty Childhood 


10 


7 


8 


10 


9 


7 


9 


9 


9 


Iniversity Education 


7 


10 


5 


8 


10 


9 


10 


8 


10 


Figure 4. Ranking of Levels 


of Education 


by All 


Groups 


and 


Geographi c 


Areas 
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Category III; Pre-Vocati onal and Occupat 

In order to determine the kinds of Vocational Proc 
Nevada schools, opinions were sought regarding ten ty^e 
pational Programs. The results of the ratings of the » 
Table V. 



In this category, Educators and Students were mos 
or belo-w the average rank order for all groups. Trade 
(Building Trades, Automotive, etc.) was given first pr 
tlon (General Business, Business Exploratory, etc.), st 
(Electronics, Radio, T.V., etc.), third; Office Occupai 
Clerical, etc.), ^ourth; Health Occupations Education 
fifth; Industrial Arts (Exploratory, General Shop, etc 
and Child Care Services, etc.), seventh; Distributive 
Sales, etc.), eighth; Consumer and Homemaking (Buying, 
Vocational Agriculture (Off-Farm, Production, etc.), t 
It is interesting to note that while Educators and 



from the overall rankings in this category, in Health 0| 
they differed most from each other. ! 
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Pre- Vocati onal and Occupational Programs 

he kinds of Vocational Programs which are most needed in 
e sought regarding ten types of Pre-Vocati onal and Occu- 
lts of the ratings of the respondent groups are shown in 

tors and Students were most often two or more ranks above 
rder for all groups. Trade and Industrial Education 
e, etc.) was given first priority; Basic Business Educa- 
iness Exploratory, etc.}, second; Technical Education 
etc.), third; Office Occupations Education (Secretarial, 
alth Occupations Education (Nursing, Health Aides, etc.), 
loratory. General Shop, etc.), sfxth; Home Economics (Food 
c.), seventh; Distributive Education (Merchandising, 
mer and Homemaking (Buying, Clothing, etc.), ninth; and 
-Farm, Production, etc,}, tenth. 

ote that while Educators and Students most often deviated 
n this category, in Health Occupations and Industrial Arts 



h other. 
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Comparisons of the rank order of the groups and geographic areas is shown in 
Figure 5, Of the geographic areas, rankings of the Remote Rural areas differed most 
from the average rankings (see Table VI). 
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TABLE V 



o 

ERIC 



D 



a 

n 



EDUCATIONAL NEEDS FOR P RE - VOCAT I ON AL AND OCCUPATIONAL PR 
AND RANKS OF SCHOOL BOARDS. EDUCATORS, STUDENTS, CITIZ 

-Jj 



PRE-VOCATIONAL AND 
OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS 


SCHOOL BOARDS 
(N = 38) 


EDUCATORS 
(N = 208) 




PER- 

CENT* 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- P 

AGE RANK C 


Trade & Industrial Education 
(Bldg. Trades, Automotive, etc 


.) 31.58 


3.42 


1 


21.15 


3.91 


1 


Basic Business Education (Gen. 
Bus., Bus. Exploratory, etc.) 


23.68 


4.24 


3 


8.65 


5.33 


5 1 


Technical Education (Elec- 
tronics, Radio, T.V., etc.) 


10. 53 


^.18 


2 


15.38 


5.17 


3 2 


Office Occupations Education 
(Secretarial, Clericel, etc.) 


5 26 


4.66 


4 


6.73 


5.23 


4 


Health Occupations Education 
(Nursing, Health Aides, etc.) 


5.26 


5.53 


6 


8.65 


5.84 


8 2 


Industrial Arts (Exploratory, 
General Shop , etc. ) 


7.89 


4.92 


5 


9.13 


5. ID 


2 


Home Economics (Food and Child 
Care Servi ces , etc. ) 


5.26 


6.42 


7 


9.13 


5.62 


6 


Distributive Education 
(Merchandising, Sales, etc.) 


2.63 


6.79 


8 


5.29 


5.87 


9 


Consumer and Homemaking 
(Buying, Clothing, etc.) 


2.63 


7.11 


9 


11.54 


5.62 


7 


Vocational Agri cultural 
(Off-Farm, Production, etc.) 


5.26 


7.74 


10 


4.33 


7.32 


10 


* This represents the percent 


of respondents 


ranking a given item nun 
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TABLE V 

-VOCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS: PERCENTS, AVERAGES, 

RDS, EDUCATORS, STUDENTS, CITIZENS, AND THE TuTAL SAMPLE 



OL BOARDS EDUCATORS STUDENTS CITIZENS TOTAL 

= 38) (N = 208) (N = 93) (N = 112) (N = 451) 



AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


3.42 


1 


21.15 


3.91 


1 


9.68 


4.72 


3 


29.46 


3.38 


1 


21,73 


3,90 


1 


4.24 


3 


8.65 


5.33 


5 


11.83 


4.91 


4 


25.00 


3.78 


2 


14.63 


4,77 


2 


4.18 


2 


15.38 


5, 17 


3 


20.43 


4.34 


2 


4.46 


5.02 


4 


13.30 


4.88 


3 


4.66 


4 


6.73 


5.23 


4 


7.53 


5.53 


5 


8.04 


4.50 


3 


7.10 


5.06 


4 


5.53 


6 


8.65 


5.84 


8 


22.58 


4.23 


1 


10.71 


5.29 


5 


11.75 


5.34 


5 


4.92 


5 


9.13 


5.10 


2 


2.15 


6.74 


10 


4.46 


6.14 


7 


6,43 


5.68 


6 


6.42 


7 


9.13 


5.62 


6 


7.53 


6,15 


7 


8.93 


6.04 


6 


8,43 


5.90 


7 


6.79 


8 


5.29 


5.87 


9 


6.45 


5.59 


6 


0.00 


6.94 


9 


3 .99 


6,15 


8 


7.11 


9 


11.54 


5.62 


7 


3.23 


6,58 


9 


4.46 


7,13 


10 


7,32 


6.31 


9 


7.74 


10 


4.33 


7.32 


10 


8.60 


6.20 


8 


4.46 


6.79 


8 


5.32 


6.99 


10 



indents ranking a given item number 1. 
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1 



EDUCATIONAL NEEDS FDR PRE 
RANKS OF URBAN SAMPLES, 



TABLE 

-VOCATIONAL AND OCCi 
RURAL SAMPLES, REMOl 



me 



I 






n 



L 



I 



PRE-VOCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL 
PROGRAMS 



Trade & Industrial Education 



URBAN 
(N = 120) 



PER- AVER- 
CENT* AGE RANI 



(Bldg. Trades, Automotive, etc.) 


15.00 


4.32 


Basic Business Education (Gen. 
Bus., Bus. Exploratory, etc.) 


18.33 


4.48 


Technical Education (Elec- 
tronics, Radio, T.V.r etc.) 


12.50 


4.81 


Offfee Occupations Education^ 
(Secretarial, Clerical, etc.) 


4.17 


5.18 


Health Occupations Education 
(Nursing, Health Aides, etc.) 


14.17 


5.20 


Industrial Arts (Exploratory, 
General Shop , etc . ) 


7.50 


5.59 


Home Economics (Food and Child 
Care Services, etc.) 


11.67 


5.48 


Distributive Education 
'Kerchandising, Sales, etc.) 


5.00 


6.10 


Consumer and Homemaking 
(Buying , Clothing, etc. ) 


10,00 


5.79 


Vocational Agriculture 
(Off-Farm, Production, etc.) 


1.67 


8.06 



* This represents the percent of respondents ranking 
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TABLE VI 



23 



:ational and occupational programs: percents, averages, . 

lAL samples, remote RURAL SAMPLES, AND THE TOTAL SAMPLE 



1 


URBAN 
= 120) 




(N 


RURAL 
= 235) 




REMOTE RURAL 
(N = 96) 


TOTAL 
(N = 451) 


1 PER- 
1 CENT* 


AVER- 
AGE RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 
AGE RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


1 15.00 


4.32 


1 


21. /O 


3.77 


1 


30.21 


3.71 


1 


21.73 


3.90 


1 


18.33 


4.48 


2 


15.32 


4.79 


2 


8.33 


5.08 


3 


14.63 


4.77 


2 


I 


4.81 


3 


12.77 


4.86 


3 


15.63 


5 .03 


2 


13.30 


4.88 


3 


1 4.17 


5.18 


4 


10.21 


4.95 


4 


3.13 


5.19 


4 


7.10 


5.06 


4 


I 


5.20 


5 


10.21 


5.32 


5 


12.50 


5.57 


7 


11.75 


5.34 


5 


I 


5.59 


7 


5.11 


5.80 


6 


8.33 


5.50 


6 


6.43 


5.68 


6 


1 li.67 


5.48 


6 


6.81 


6.36 


8 


8.33 


5.30 


5 


8.43 


5.90 


7 


I 


6.10 


9 


4.68 


5.85 


7 


1.04 


6.97 


10 


3.99 


6.15 


8 


1 10.00 


5.75 


o 

O 


5.53 


6.53 


9 


8.33 


6.45 


9 


7.32 


6.31 


9 


1 


8.06 


10 


7.66 


6.77 


10 


4.17 


6.20 


8 


5.32 


6.99 


10 



pendents ranking a given item number 1. 
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1 Pre- Vocational' and 

Occupational Programs 


School 

Boards 


Educa- 

tors 


Stu- 

dents 


Ci ti - 
zens 


Ave . 
Rank 


Urban 


Ru ra 1 


Remote 

Rural 


Ave . 
Rank 


Trade & Industrial Education 


1 


1 


3 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Basic Business Education 


3 


5 


4 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


1 

2 


Technical Education 


2 


3 


2 


4 


3 


3 


3 


2 


3 


Office Occupations Education 


4 


4 


5 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


Health Occupations Education 


6 


8 


1 


5 


5 


5 


5 


7 


5 


Industrial Arts 


5 


2 


10 


7 


6 


7 


6 


6 


6 


Home Economics 


7 


6 


7 


6 


7 


6 


8 


5 


7 


bistributive Education 


8 


9 


6 


9 


8 


9 


7 


10 


8 


Consumer and Homemaking 


9 


7 


9 


10 


9 


8 


9 


9 


9 


Vocational Agriculture 


10 


10 


8 


8 


10 


10 


10 


8 


10 



Figure 5. ranking of Pre- Vocati onal and Occupational Program by All Groups and 
Geographic Areas 
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Category IV: Teacher Personnel Concerns 

All groups gave first priority to the Quality of Teacher Candidates as an ex- 
pression of concern regarding teacher personnel, and all groups agreed that Teacher ^ 
Militancy was the matter of least concern. Evaluation of Teachers was second; Teach- 
er Utilization and Specialization, third; Ineffective Teachers, fourth; Methods of 
Teacher Selection, fifth; Teacher Involvement in Decision Making, sixth; Teacher Sal- 
aries, seventh; Supply of Teacher Candidates, eighth; and Teacher Turnover, ninth. 

As shown in Table VII, Educators and Students were less concerned with Evalua- 
tion of Teachers than were School Boards and Citizens. Educators and Students were 
more concerned with Teacher Utilization and Specialization. Educators were much less 
concerned with Methods of Teacher Selection than were Students and Citizens. Educa- 
tors were more concerned than any other group with Teacher Involvement m Decision 
Making, and, of all groups, were the least concerned about the Supply of Teacher 
Candi dates . 

As further shown in Table VIII, the Remote Rural area differed in the assignment 
of needs more often than the other areas. Urban areas differed most from the average 
in the low priority given Teacher Utilization and Specialization, and a higher pri- 
ority for Teacher Militancy. 

Figure 6 illustrates the comparison of rankings among the respondent groups and 
the geographic areas. 
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TABLE Vll 

EDUCATIONAL NEEDS RELATED TO TEACHER PERSONNEL: PERCENTS, a! 

RANKS OF SCHOOL BOARDS, EDUCATORS, STUDENTS, CITIZENS, AND' THEl 



TEACHER PERSONNEL CONCERNS 



SCHOOL BOARDS 
(N = 38) 



EDUCATORS 
(N = 208) 



STUi 

(N 



PER- AVER- PER- AVER- PER- 

CENT* AGE RANK CENT AGE RANK CENT 



Quality of Teacher 



n Candidates 




26.32 


3.18 


1 


16.35 


3.93 


1 


16.13 


^ Evaluation of 
Teachers 




23.68 


3.82 


2 


10.10 


4.78 


4 


8.60 


Teacher Utilization 
U Specialization 


and 


2.63 


4.76 


4 


14.42 


4.23 


2 


17.20 


Ineffective 
II Teachers 




13.16 


4.34 


3 


14.90 


4.79 


5 


12.90 


jLS 

Methods of Teacher 
Select! on 




10.53 


5.16 


5 


6.25 


5.71 


7 


10.75 


II Teacher Involvement 

Decision Making 


In 


0.00 


7.05 


9 


17.31 


4.59 


3 


5.38 


n Teacher 

II Salaries 




2.63 


6.24 


7 


9.62 


5.40 


6 


10.75 


Supply of Teacher 
1 1 Candidates 




10.53 


5.97 


6 


3.85 


6.83 


9 


10.75 


U Teacher 

Turnover 




10.53 


6.50 


8 


4.81 


6.75 


8 


6.45 . 


|| Teacher Militancy 




0.00 


7.97 


10 


2.40 


8.00 


10 


1.08 j 



* This represents the percent of respondents ranking a given item number l| 
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TABLE VII 26 

TO TEACHER PERSONNEL: PERCENTS, AVERAGES, AND 

CATORS, STUDENTS, CITIZENS, AND THE TOTAL SAMPLE 



BOARDS EDUCATORS STUDENTS CITIZENS TOTAL 

38) (N = 208) {N = 93) (N = II2) (N = 451) 



:r- 

3E 


RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


18 


1 


16.35 


3.93 


1 


16.13 


4. 10 


1 


22.32 


3.21 


1 


13.63 


3.72 


1 


.82 


2 


10.10 


4.78 


4 


8.60 


4.96 


4 


13.39 


3.89 


2 


11.75 


4.51 


2 




4 


14.42 


4.23 


2 


17.20 


4.63 


2 


8.04 


5.64 


5 


12.42 


4.71 


3 


,34 


3 


14.90 


4.79 


5 


12.90 


5.12 


5 


16.07 


5.35 


4 


14.63 


4^.96 


4 


.16 


5 


6.25 


5.71 


7 


10.75 


4.94 


3 


9.82 


4.34 


3 


8.43 


5.16 


5 


.05 


9 


17.31 


4.59 


3 


5.38 


5.52 


7 


1.79 


6.40 


9 


9.53 


5.44 


6 


.24 


7 


9.62 


5.40 


6 


10.75 


6.09 


8 


6.25 


5.79 


6 


8.43 


5.71 


7 


.97 


6 


3.85 


6.83 


9 


10.75 


5.37 


6 


7.14 


5.83 


7 


6.65 


6.21 


8 


.50 


8 


4.81 


6.75 


8 


6.45 


6.62 


9 


12.50 


6.27 


8 


7.54 


6.58 


9 


.97 


10 


2.40 


8.00 


10 


1.08 


7.67 


10 


2.68 


8.28 


10 


2.00 


8.00 


10 



nts ranking a given item number 1. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEEDS RELATED TO TEACHER PERSONNEL: PERCENTS, AVERAGES, AND 

RANKS OF SCHOOL BOARDS, EDUCATORS, STUDENTS, CITIZENS, AND THE TOTAL SAMPLE 



TEACHER PERSONNEL CONCERNS 



URBAN 
(N = 120) 



RURAL 
(N = 235) 



REMOTE RURAL 
(N = 96) 



TOTAL 
{N = 451) 



PER- AVER- PER- AVER- PER- AVER- PER- AVER- 

CENT* AGE RANK CENT AGE RANK CENT AGE RANK CENT AGE RANKI 



Quality of Teacher 
Candi dates 




15.00 


3.53 


1 


17.02 


3.92 


1 


27.08 


3.47 


1 


18.63 


3.72 


1 


Evaluation of 
Teach 




15.00 


4.58 


2 


8.51 


4.47 


2 


15.63 


4.54 


3 


11.75 


4.51 


2 


Tear Utilization 

Spe ization 


and 


10.83 


4.88 


5 


11.91 


4.77 


3 


15.63 


4.34 


2 


12.42 


4.71 


3 


Ineffecti ve 
' Teachers 




17.50 


4.60 


3 


16.17 


4.86 


4 


7.29 


5.65 


6 


14.63 


4.96 


4 


Methods of Teacher 
Sel ecti on 




9.17 


4.80 


4 


8.94 


5.16 


5 


6.25 


5.64 


5 


8.43 


5.16 


5 


Teacher Involvement 
Decision Making 


in 


11.67 


4.93 


6 


11.49 


5.49 


6 


2.08 


5.94 


8 


9.53 


5.44 


6 


Teacher 
Salarl es 




10.83 


5.38 


7 


8.09 


J.72 


7 


6.25 


6.08 


9 


8.43 


5.71 


7 


Supply of Teacher 
Candi dates 




1.67 


7.55 


9 


8.09 


5.92 


8 


9.38 


5.22 


4 


6.65 


6.21 


8 


Teacher 

Turnover 




2.50 


7.78 


10 


8.94 


6.32 


9 


10.42 


5.73 


7 


7.54 


6.58 


9 


Teacher Militancy 




5.83 


6.97 


8 


0.85 


8.36 


10 


0.00 


8.40 


10 


2.00 


8.00 


10 



This represents the percent of respondents ranking a given item number l, 
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Teacher Personnel Concerns 


School 

iJoards 


Educa- 

tors 


Stu- 

dents 


Citi- 

zens 


Ave . 
Rank 


Urban 


Rural 


Remote 

Rural 


Ave , 
Rank 


Quality of Teacher 
Candi dates 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




Evaluation of Teachers 


2 


4 


4 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2‘ 


Teacher Utilization and 


4 


2 


2 


5 


3 


5 


3 


2 


3 


Speci al i zation 


Ineffective Teachers 


3 


5 


5 


4 


4 


3 


4 


6 


4 


Methods of Teacher 


5 


7 


3 


3 


5 


4 


5 


5 


5 


Sel ecti on 


Teacher Involvement in 


9 


3 


7 


9 


6 


6 


6 


8 


6 1 


Decision Making 


Teacher Salaries 


7 


6 


8 


6 


7 


7 


• 7 


9 


7 


Supply of Teacher 


6 


9 


6 


7 


8 


9 


8 


4 


8 


Candidates 


Teacher Turnover 


8 


8 


9 


8 


9 


10 


9 


7 


9 


Tea-cher Militancy 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


8 


10. 


10 


10 



Figure 6. Ranking of Teachor Personnel Concerns by All Groups and Geographic Areas 
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Category V: Administrative Services 



In the area of administrative services. Curriculum Development was given first 
priority by all groups except Students who ranked this third. Long-Range Program 
Planning was given an overall ranking of second, but Students and Citizens rated it 
sixth and fourth. The third rank was given to Pupil Personnel Services with major 
differences among the groups--School Boards ranked this as seventh, and Students 
ranked it first. There was more agreement among the groups regarding fourth-ranked 
School-Community Relations and. fi fth-ranked School Facility Planning. 

There were differences among the groups with the overall ranking of Supervise. 
of Instruction as sixth: School Boards and Citizens considered this the second a»ea 

of concern and Educators ranked it eighth.. Except for students, there was more agree 
ment among the groups in ranking Research and Evaluation seventh. Staff Personnel 
Services was ranked eighth, with only Educators considering this of greater concern. 
There was unanimous agreement among the groups in assigning Business Management t” 
ninth rank and Data Processing tenth. (Table IX) 

On the whole, the assignment of needs by the geographic areas (Table X) resem- 
bles the overall rankings of the respondent groups. Rural areas were less concerned 
with School Community Relations and more corrcerned with Facilities than the average 
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of the groups, and Remote Rural areas were less concerned with Long-Range Planning 
than the average. 

Figure 7 illustrates the differing priority assignments in this category. 
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TABLE IX 

EDUCATIONAL NEEDS FOR ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES: f 

OF SCHOOL BOARDS, EDUCATORS, STUDENTS, CITIZEI 



ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 



SCHOOL BOARDS 
(N = 38) 



EDUCATORS 
(N = 208) 



PER- AVER- PER- AVER- 

CENT* AGE RANK CENT AGE RANK 



1 

' 1 Curri cul urn 

De ve 1 opme n t 


13.16 


3.97 


1 


25.00 


3.48 


•1 Long-range Program 

Planning 


21.05 


4.50 


3 


10.10 


4.24 


Pupi 1 Personnel 
: 1 Services 


0.00 


6.05 


7 


11.06 


4.68 


School ~ Common i ty 
Relations 


26.32 


4.50 


4 


15.87 


4.99 


School Fac i 1 i ty 
Planning 


5.26 


5.34 


5 


15.87 


5.01 


Supervision of 
Instruction 


21.05 


4.24 


2 


6.25 


5.68 


Research and 
- ' Evaluation 


5,26 


5.45 


6 


4.33 


5.65 


Staff Personnel 
Services 


2.63 


6. 11 


8 


4.81 


5,38 


Business 

Management 


5,26 


6.39 


9 


3.85 


7.68 


H Data Processi ng 


0.00 


8.45 


10 


2.88 


8, 21 



This represents the perce-nt of respondents ranking a given item n 
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TABLE IX 

NEEDS FOR ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES; PERCENTS, AVERAGES AND RANKS 
BOARDS, EDUCATORS, STUDENTS, CITIZENS, AND THE TOTAL SAMPLE 



SCHOOL BOARDS EDUCATORS STUDENTS CITIZENS TOTAL 

(N = 38) (N = 208) (N = 93) (N = 112) (N = 451) 



PER- 

CENT* 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


13.16 


3.97 


1 


25.00 


3.48 


1 


16.13 


4.69 


3 


17.86 


4.08 


1 


20.40 


3.92 


1 


21.05 


4.50 


3 


10.10 


4.24 


2 


10.75 


5. 13 


6 


12.50 


4.67 


4 


11.75 


4.55 


2 


0.00 


6.05 


7 


11.06 


4.68 


3 


16.13 


4.43 


1 


11.61 


5.29 


5 


11.31 


4.89 


3 


1 26.32 


4.50 


4 


15.87 


4^.99 


4 


16. 13 


5.10 


5 


18.75 


4.66 


3 


17.52 


4.89 


4 


5.26 


5.34 


5 


15.87 


5.01 


5 


12.90 


4.49 


2 


7.14 


5.35 


6 


12.20 


5.02 


5 


21.05 


4.24 


2 


6.25 


5.68 


8 


8.60 


5.75 


7 


20.54 


4.27 


2 


11.53 


5.22 


6 


5.26 


5.45 


6 


4.33 


5.65 


7 


8.60 


4.88 


4 


5.36 


5.60 


7 


5.54 


5.46 


7 . 


2.63 


6. 11 


8 


4.81 


5.38 


6 


2. 15 


6.28 


8 


0.00 


6.25 


8 


2.88 


5.84 


8 


5.26 


6.39 


9 


3.85 


7.68 


9 


3.23 


6.89 


9 


3.57 


6.46 


9 


3.77 


7.11 


9 


0 .00 


8.45 


10 


2.88 


8.21 


10 


5.38 


7.35 


10 


2.68 


8.38 


10 


3. 10 


8.10 


10 



)f respondents ranking a given item number 1. 
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TABLE X 




EDUCATIONAL NEEDS FOR ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES: PERC 

OF URBAN SAMPLES, RURAL SAMPLES, REMOTE RURAL SAHPL 



i 



ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


(N 


URBAN 
= 120) 




(N 


RUR 


PER- 

CENT* 


AVER- 
AGE RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVI 


Curriculum 

Development 


19.17 


4.03 


1 


22.13 


3. 


Long-Range Program 
Planning 


15.83 


4.29 


2 


10.21 


4. 


Pupil Personnel 
Servi ces 


10.83 


4.93 


4 


8.94 


1 

5. 


S chool -Communi ty 
Relations 


20.83 


4.29 


3 


14.89 


5 . 


School Facility 
PI anni ng 


7.b0 


5.28 


5 


14.89 


4. 


Supervision of 
Instruction 


10.00 


5.53 


7 


11.91 


5. 


Research and 
Eval uati on 


4.17 


5.50 


6 


6.81 


5 1 


Staff Personnel 
Services 


4.17 


6.01 


8 


3.40 


^ 1 


Business 

Management 


4.17 


7. 14 


9 


3.83 


1 


Data Processing 


3.33 


8.01 


10 


2.98 


8. 



* This represents the percent of respondents ranking a given ite 
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TABLE X 



32 



FOR ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES: PERCENTS, AVERAGES, AND RANKS 



, RURAL SAMPLES, REMOTE 

- 


RURAL 


SAMPLES, AND 


THE TOTAL SAMPLE 




i -- - 

URBAN 




RURAL 


REMOTE RURAL 


TOTAL 


(N = 120) 




(N = 235) 


(N = 96) 


<N = 451) 


^ PER- AVER- 


PER- 


AVER- 


PER- AVER- 


PER- AVER- 


CENT* AGE RANK 


CENT 


AGE rank 


CENT AGE RANK 


CENT AGE rank 



19, 


. 17 


4. 


.03 


1 


22. 


. 13 


3. 


.76 


1 


17, 


.71 


4, 


. 18 


1 


20, 


.40 


3, 


.92 


1 


15. 


.83 


4. 


.29 


2 


10, 


,21 


4. 


.59 


2 


10, 


.42 


4, 


.79 


4 


11. 


.75 


4, 


. 55 


2 


10, 


.83 


4. 


,93 


4 


8. 


.94 


5. 


.05 


4 


17, 


.71 


4, 


.48 


2 


11. 


.31 


4, 


,89 


3 


20. 


.83 


4, 


.29 


3 


14. 


.89 


5. 


.32 


7 


19, 


.79 


4, 


.58 


3 


17, 


.52 


4, 


,89 


4 


7. 


.50 


5. 


.28 


5 


14, 


.89 


4. 


.80 


3 


11. 


.46 


5. 


.22 


6 


12, 


.20 


5, 


,02 


5 


10, 


.00 


5. 


.53 


7 


11, 


,91 


5, 


. 13 


5 


12, 


.50 


5, 


.07 


5 


11, 


,53 


5, 


.22 


6 


4. 


.17 


5. 


.50 


6 


6. 


81 


5, 


.26 


6 


4. 


.17 


5, 


.92 


8 


5, 


.54 


5, 


,46 


7 


4. 


. 17 


6, 


,01 


8 


3, 


.40 


5, 


.91 


8 


0, 


.00 


5. 


.46 


7 


2. 


.88 


5, 


,84 


8 


4, 


. 17 


7, 


14 


9 


3, 


.83 


7. 


CM 


9 


3, 


. 13 


7, 


,02 


9 


3. 


.77 


7, 


11 


9 


3. 


.33 


8, 


.01 


10 


2, 


.98 


8. 


.06 


10 


3, 


.13 


8, 


.28 


10 


3, 


.10 


8, 


. 10 


10 



of respondents ranking a given item number 1. 
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?nr.:v;rr rrj'ri'W.B" 



Administrative Services 


School 
Boa rds 


Educa- 

tors 


Stu- 

dents 


Ci ti - 
zens 


Ave . 
Rank 


Urban 


Rural 


Remote 

Rural 


Ave . 
Rank 


Curriculum Development 


1 


1 


3 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Long-Range Program Planning 


3 


2 


6 


4 


2 


2 


2 


4 


2 


Pupil Personnel Services 


7 


3 


1 


5 


3 


4 


4 


2 


3 


School -Communi ty Relations 


4 


4 


5 


3 


4 


3 


7 


3 


4 


School Facility Planning 


5 


5 


2 


6 


5 


5 


3 


6 


5 


Supervision of Instruction 


2 


8 


7 


2 


6 


7 


5 


5 


6 


Research and Evaluation 


6 


7 


4 


7 


7 


6 


6 


8 


7 


Staff Personnel Services 


8 


6 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


7 


8 


Business Management 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


Data Processing 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 



Figure 7. Ranking of Administrative Services by All Groups and Geographic Areas 
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Category VI: Pupil Services 



The priorities assigned by the total sample for services to pupils placed Ele- 
mentary School Guidance first; Junior High School Guidance, second; In-School Place- . 
ment of Pupils, third; Educati onal - Vocati onal Placement, fourth; Information on 
Careers and Occupations, fifth; Psychological Testing and Referral, sixth; Achieve- 
ment Testing, seventh; Social Work, eighth; School Health, ninth; and Follow-up of 
Graduates, tenth. 

Inspection of data shown in Table XI shows some significant differences among the 
groups in ranking these areas of services. Only Educators ranked Elementary School 
Guidance fi rst--Students ranked this sixth. School Boards and Citizens ranked 
Junior High School Guidance first while Educators and Students rated it Tower. Edu- 
cators gave a much higher priority to the In-School Placement of Pupils than did the 
other groups, and Students gave Educati onal -Vocati onal Placement a higher ranking than 
the other groups. Educators gave a significantly lower rating to Information on 
Careers and Occupations than did the other groups--Students ranked this first. Ed- 
ucators gave a priority of third to the sixth-ranked Psychological Testing and Refer- 
ral, and Educators and Students ranked Achievement Testing much lower than did School 
Boards and Citizens. School Boards rated Social Work last, and like Students, gave 
Follow-up of Graduates a, higher rating than the overall rank of this service. School 
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Boards and Students most often deviated more than one rank from the average in this 
category, but all groups perceived the needs in pupil services differently. 

When ranked by geographic areas, it was found that Urban areas were more con- 
cerned with Psychological Testing and Referral than the average, and less concerned 
with Educati onal - Vocati onal Placement. Rural areas were least concerned with Achieve- 
ment Testing, and Remote Rural areas gave Social Work tenth place. Remote Rural areas 
were also less concerned with In-School Placement of Pupils than the other areas 
(Table XII). 

Figure 8 shows the differing priority assignments in this category. 
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TABLE XI 



EDUCATIONAL NEEDS FOR PUPIL SERVICES: PERCENTS 

OF SCHOOL BOARDS, EDUCATORS. STUDENTS, CITIZENS. 



PUPIL SERVICES 



SCHOOL BOARDS EDUCATORS 

(N - 38) (N = 208) 

PER- AVER- PER- AVER- 

CENT* AGE RANK CENT AGE RANK 



Elementar)^ School 
Guidance 


26.32 


3.92 


2 


28.85 


3.92 


1 


Junior High School 
Gui dance 


18.42 


3.47 


1 


5.29 


4.65 


4 


In-School Placement of 
Pupi 1 s 


10.53 


5.21 


5 


19.23 


4.16 


2 


Educati onal - Vocati onal 
Placement 


7.89 


5.00 


4 


9 . 13 


4.97 


5 


Information on Careers 
and Occupations 


7.89 


4.26 


3 


8.17 


5.87 


6 


Psychological Testing 
and Referral 


2.63 


5.63 


7 


10,10 


4.63 


3 


Achievement 

Testing 


10.53 


5.26 


6 


3.37 


7.01 


9 


Soci al 
Work 


0.00 


8.34 


10 


4.81 


6.18 


7 


School 

Health 


2.63 


7.55 


9 


4.33 


6.56 


8 


Follow-up of 
Graduates 


13.16 


6.34 


8 


6.73 


7.05 


10 




10 . 

12 . 

7. 

6 . 

25.8 

6.4 

5.3 
15.0 

4.3 

5.3 



* This represents the percent of respondents ranking a given item number ] 
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' PUPIL SERVICES: PERCENTS. AVERAGES, AND RANKS 

:ators, students, citizens, and the total sample 



30ARDS 

38) 


EDUCATORS 
(N = 208) 




STUDENTS 
(N = 93) 




CITIZENS 
(N = 112) 




(N 


TOTAL 
= 451) 




ER- 

SE 


RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 
1 AGE RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 
AGE RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 
AGE rank 


hz 


2 


28.85 


3.92 


1 


10.75 


5.47 


6 


19,64 


4.25 


3 


22.62 


4.32 


1 


47 


1 


5.29 


4.65 


4 


12.90 


4.69 


3 


15.18 


3.85 


1 


10.42 


4.36 


2 


21 


5 


19.23 


4.16 


2 


7.53 


4.96 


4 


8.93 


5.33 


5 


13.53 


4.70 


3 


00 


4 


9.13 


4.97 


5 


6.45 


4.67 


2 


10,71 


4.64 


4 


8.87 


4.83 


4 


.26 


3 


8.17 


5.87 


6 


25.81 


4.26 


1 


25.89 


3.98 


2 


16. 19 


4.93 


5 


.63 


7 


10.10 


4.63 


3 


6.45 


5.16 


5 


10.71 

1 


5.38 


6 


8,87 


5.01 


6 


.26 


6 


3.37 


7.01 


9 


5.38 


6.74 


10 


3.57 


5.88 


7 


4.43 


6.53 


7 


.34 


10 


4.81 


6.18 


7 


15.05 


5.76 


7 


1.79 


7.42 


9 


5.76 


6.58 


8 


.55 


9 


4.33 


6.56 


8 


4.30 


6.74 


9 


1.79 


6.77 


8 


3.55 


6.73 


9 


1.34 


8 


6.73 


7.05 


10 


5.38 


6.55 


6 


1.79 


7.49 


10 


5.76 


7.00 


10 



2 nts ranking a given item number 1. 
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TABLE XII 

EDUCATIONAL NEEDS FOR PUPIL SERVICES: PERCENTS, AVERAGES, AND RANKS OF 

URBAN SAMPLES, RURAL SAMPLES, REMOTE RURAL SAMPLES, AND THE TOTAL SAMPLE 



PUPIL SERVICES 


(N 


URBAN 
= 120) 




(N 


RURAL 
= 235) 




REMOTE RURAL 
(N = 96) 


(N 


TOTAL 
= 451) 


PER- 

CENT* 


AVER- 
AGE RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 
AGE RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


lementary School 
ui dance 


30.83 


3.87 


1 


19.15 


4.62 


3 


20.83 


4.18 


2 


22.62 


4.32 


1 


unior High School 
ui dance 


IG.OO 


4.40 


2 


11.06 


4.54 


1 


9.38 


3.86 


1 


10.42 


4.36 


2 


n-School Placement of 
upi 1 s 


13.33 


4.48 


3 


14.89 


4.71 


4 


10.42 


4.95 


5 


13.53 


4.70 


3 


ducational-Vocational 
1 acement 


6.67 


5.38 


6 


10.21 


4.61 


2 


8.33 


4.69 


3 


3.87 


4.83 


4 


nformation on Careers 
nd Occupations 


10.83 


5.26 


5 


17.02 


4.84 


5 


20.83 


4.75 


4 


16.19 


4.93 


5 


sychological Testing 
nd Referral 


10.00 


4.61 


4 


7.23 


5.11 


6 


11.46 


5.26 


6 


8.87 


5.01 


6 


chi evemen t 
es ti ng 


4.17 


6.32 


8 


3.40 


6.85 


10 


7.29 


6.00 


7 


4.43 


6.53 


7 


oci al 
ork 


8.33 


6.00 


7 


6.38 


6.54 


7 


1.04 


7.42 


10 


5.76 


6.58 


8 


chool 
eal th 


2.50 


6.95 


9 


3.83 


6.58 


8 


4.17 


6.83 


8 


3.55 


6.73 


9 


ollow-up of 
raduates 


3.33 


7.74 


10 


6.81 


6.59 


9 


6.25 


7.06 


9 


5.76 


7.00 


10 


This represents the percent 


of respondents ranking a 


gi ven 


item number 


1. 
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School 


Educa- 


Stu- 


Citi- 


Ave . 


Urban 


Rural 


Remote 


Ave . 


Pupil Services 


Boa rds 


tors 


dents 


zens 


Rank 






Rural 


Rank 


Elementary School Guidance 


2 


1 


6 


3 


1 


1 


3 


2 


1 


Junior High School Guidance 


1 


4 


3 


1 


2 


2 


1 


1 


2 


In-School Placement of Pupils 


5 


2 


4 


5 


3 


3 


4 


5 


3 


Educational-Vocational 


4 


5 


2 


4 


4 


6 


2 


3 


4 


PI acement 

Information on Careers and 


3 


6 


1 


2 


5 


5 


5 


4 


5 


Occupations 

Psychological Testing and 


7 


3 


5 


6 


6 


4 


6 


6 


6 


Referral 

Achievement Testing 


6 


9 


10 


7 


7 


8 


10 


7 


7 


Social Work 


10 


7 


7 


9 


8 


7 


7 


10 


8 


School Health 


9 


8 


9 


8 


9 


9 


8 


8 


9 


Follow-up of Graduates 


8 


10 


8 


10 


10 


10 


9 


9 


10 



Figure 8. Ranking of Pupil Services by All Groups and Geographic Areas 
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Category VII; Budget Allocations 

As shown in Table XIII, the first overall priority in the educational budgeb was 
given to Teaching Personnel, with only Educators actually ranking this first. Text- 
books and Instructional Supplies ranked second, and Classroom Facilities, third. 
Fourth, fifth and sixth priorities were assigned to Libraries and Instructional Cen- 
ter Facilities, Specialized Personnel (Counselors, Psychologists, Social Workers, 
etc.), and Audio-Visual Equipment. Supportive Personnel (Clerical, Aides, etc.) 
ranked seventh; Building Maintenance and Operation, eighth; Administrative and Super- 
visory Personnel, ninth; and Transportation, tenth. 

Since School Boards are ' responsi bl e for reviewing and approving school budgets, 
a closer inspection of the priority assignments of this group is in order. School 
Board members gave the top priority ratings to Textbooks and Instructional Supplies, 
Teaching Personnel, and Libraries and Instructional Center Facilities. Respondents 
in this group differed more than one priority rank from the average by assigning Sup- 
portive Personnel to ninth position, and are'more concerned with Building Maintenance 
and Operation than the other groups. 

Of the geographic areas, only Rural areas gave top priority to Classroom Facili- 
ties, and Remote Rural areas were less concerned with Supervisory Personnel than the 
overall average (Table XIV). In other budget concerns, the geographic areas ranked 
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the items as did the respondent groups. Figure 9 illustrates the comparison of rank- 
ings in this category. 
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TABLE XIII 



EDUCATIONAL NEEDS FOR BUDGET ALLOCATIONS: PERCENT 

OF SCHOOL BOARDS, EDUCATORS, STUDENTS, CITIZENS., 

* 



BUDGET ALLOCATIONS 


SCHOOL BOARDS 
(N = 38) 


EDUCATORS 
(N = 20B) 




PER- 

CENT* 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 
AGE RANK 


Teaching 

Personnel 


28.95 


3.63 


2 


38.94 


3.19 


1 


Textboolcs and Instructional 
Suppl i es 


13.16 


3.61 


1 


10.58 


3.97 


3 


Classroom 

Facilities 


13.16 


4.82 


4 


19.23 


3.75 


2 


Libraries and Instructional 
Center Facilities 


10.53 


4.32 


3 


5.77 


4.63 


4 


Specialized Personnel( Counselors 
Psychologists, Social Workers ) 


*10.53 


5.66 


6 


11.54 


5.10 


5 


Audio-Visual 

Equipment 


2.63 


6.24 


7 


1.44 


6.07 


7 


Supporti ve Personnel 
(Clerical , Aides, etc, ) 


0.00 


7.32 


9 


5.29 


5.69 


6 


Building Maintenance 
and Operation 


15.79 


5.08 


5 


4.33 


6.74 


8 


Admi ri strati ve and 
Supervi sory Personnel 


5.26 


6.39 


8 


1.44 


7.22 


9 


T ransportati on 


0.00 


7.95 


10 


1.44 


8.66 


10 



* This represents the percent of respondents ranking a given item numi 
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nONS: PEP.CENTS, AVERAGES, AND RANKS 

;nts, citizens, and the total sample 



EDUCATORS 
(N = 208) 




STUDENTS 
(N = 93) 




CITIZENS 
(N = 112) 




(N 


TOTAL 
= 451) 




’ 


AVER- 
AGE RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 
AGE RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 
AGE RANK 


)4 


3.19 


1 


22.58 


4.31 


3 


28.57 


3.47 


2 


32.15 


3.53 


1 


>8 


3.97 


3 


20.43 


3.81 


2 


18.75 


3.37 


1 


14.86 


3.75 


2 




3.75 


2 


16.18 


3.42 


1 


13.39 


4.16 


3 


16.63 


3.88 


3 


n 


4.63 


4 


8.60 


4.38 


4 


5.36 


4.74 


4 


6.65 


4.58 


4 


i4 


5.10 


5 


12.90 


5.41 


5 


15.18 


5.28 


5 


12.64 


5.25 


5 


^4 


6.07 


7 


5.38 


5.84 


6 


5.36 


5.54 


6 


3.33 


5.90 


6 


19 


5.69 


6 


1.08 


7.17 


9 


1.79 


6.95 


9 


3.10 


6.45 


7 




6.74 


8 


7.53 


6.22 


7 


3.57 


6.91 


8 


5.76 


6.53 


8 


14 


7.22 


9 


2.15 


6.83 


8 


6.25 


6.46 


7 


3.10 


6.88 


9 




8.66 


10 


3.23 


7.62 


10 


1.79 


8.13 


10 


1.77 


8.25 


10 



given item number 1. 
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TABLE XIV 

EDUCATIONAL NEEDS FOR BUDGET ALLOCATIONS: PERCENTS, AVl 

URBAN SAMPLES, RURAL SAMPLES, REMOTE RURAL SAMPLES, Al 



BUDGET ALLOCATIONS 


(N 


URBAN 
= 120) 




(N 


-- - f- 

RURAL 
= 235 


PER- 

CENT* 


AVER- 
AGE RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 
AGE ^ 


Teachi ng 
Personnel 


45.83 


2.99 


1 


26.38 


3.74 I 


Textbooks and Instructional 
Supplies 


10.83 


3.58 


2 


14.47 


3.86 


Classroom 
Fact! i ties 


12.50 


4.13 


3 


20.85 


3.62 


Libraries and Instructional 
Center Fad 11 ties 


6.67 


4.40 


4 


6.81 


4.73 1 


Specialized Personnel (Counselors, 
Psychologists, Social Workers) 


11.67 


4.98 


5 


13.62 


5.29 1 


Audio-Visual 

Equipment 


0.83 


6.13 


7 


4.26 


5.881 


Supporti ve Personnel 
(Clerical, Aides, etc.) 


3.33 


6.13 


6 


3.83 


6.33I 


Building Maintenance 
and Operation 


5.00 


6.91 


8 


4.68 


6.60I 


Administrative and 
Supervisory Personnel 


0.00 


7.07 


9 


3.83 


6.87I 


Transportation 


3.33 


8.69 


10 


1.28 


8.O9I 



* This represents the percent of respondents ranking a given item 
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Budget Allocations 


School 

Boards 


Educa- 

tors 


Stu- 

dents 


Ci ti - 
zens 


Ave . 
Rank 


Urban 


Rural 


Remote 

Rural 


Ave . 
Rank 


Teaching Personnel 


2 


1 


3 


2 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


Textbooks and Instructional 


1 


3 


2 


1 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


Supplies 


Classroom Facilities 


4 


2 


1 


3 


3 


3 


1 


3 


3 


Libraries and Instructional 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


Center FaciMties 


Specialized Personnel 


6 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


Audio-Visual Equipment 


7 


7 


6 


6 


6 


7 


6 


6 


6 


Supportive Personnel 


9 


6 


9 


9 


7 


6 


7 


9 


7 


Building Maintenance and 


5 


8 


7 


8 


8 


8 


8 


7 


8 


Operati on 


Administrative and 


8 


9 


8 


7 


9 


9 


9 


8 


9 


Supervisory Personnel 


Transportati on 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 



Figure 9. Ranking of Budget Allocations by All Groups and Geographic Areas 
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Category VIII: Instructional Approaches 



44 



In this category, opinions were sought regarding the need for ten different in- 
structional approaches to education. 

All groups rated Individually Guided Instruction as the first priority in this 
category and Computer Assisted Instruction as the Instructional Approach of least con- 
cern. While Instructional Aides and Resource Persons were rated second by the com- 
bined groups. Students and Citizens rated this fourth. The average ratings placed 
Inquiry Approach (Discovery Method of Instruction) third; School Boards did rot give 
it this importance. Group ratings were close in assigning an average rating of fourth 
to Staffing Patterns (Team Teaching, etc.), and the overall rating for Flexible 
Scheduling was fifth. (Students thought this was more important and rated scheduling 
third.) School Boards and Citizens agreed in assigning a lower rank of eighth to 
Non-Graded Program, which had an average rank of sixth. 

T.V. was given an average ranking of se venth--School Boards and Citizens ranked this 
a place or two higher. Groups were not too different in their overall placement of 
Television Assisted Instruction as eighth and ni nth-p’’ = ced Homebound Instruction. 

(See Table XV. ) 

An illustration of these rankings is shown as Figi'r? 10. 

It is seen that by geographic areas. Urban areas » ?ted Instructional Aids and Re- 
sources lower than average and Computer Assisted Instruction higher. The Remote Rural 
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Rural areas showed greater concern for the need for Audio-Visual Instruction than the 
other areas (Table XVI). 

An illustration of these rankings is shown as Figure 10. 
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TABLE XV 



EDUCATIONAL NEEDS FOR INSTRUCTIONAL APPROACHES 
AND RANKS OF SCHOOL BOARDS, EDUCATORS, STUDENTS, CIT 



SCHOOL BOARDS EDUCATORS 

(N = 38) {N = 208) 

INSTRUCTIONAL APPROACHES ^^R^ 

CENT* age* RANK CENT AGE RANK 



Individually Guided 



Instruction 


52.63 


2.66 


1 


31.73 


2.92 


1 


Instructional Aides and 
Resource Persons 


5.26 


4.53 


2 


11.54 


4.17 


2 


Inquiry Apnroach {Discovery 
Method of Instruction) 


7.89 


5.29 


5 


10.58 


4.28 


3 


Staffing Patterns 
(Team Teaching, etc.) 


5.26 


4.61 


3 


9.62 


4.81 


5 


Flexible 
Schedul «ng 


5.26 


4.82 


4 


12.02 


4.85 


6 


Non-Graded 
Prog ram 


13.16 


6.50 


8 


19.71 


4.42 


4 


Audio-Visual Instruction Other 
Than Educational TV 


2.63 


5.34 


6 


0.96 


6.31 


7 


Television Assisted 
Ins tructi on 


5.26 


6.37 


7 


1.44 


7.33 


8 


Homebound 
Instructi on 


2.63 


7.18 


9 


0.48 


7.^4 


9 


Computer Assisted 
Instruction 


0.00 


7.71 


10 


1.92 


7.95 


10 






* This represents the percent of respondents ranking a given item nu 
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^AL APPROACHES; PERCENTS, AVERAGES, 
STUDENTS, CITIZENS, AND THE TOTAL SAMPLE 



EDUCATORS 
(N = 208) 



STUDENTS 
(N = 93) 



CITIZENS 
(N = 112) 



TOTAL 
(N = 451) 



It 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK : 


I 73 


2.92 


1 


31.18 


3.43 


1 


39.29 


3.14 


1 


35.25 


3.06 


1 j 


|54 


4.17 


2 


8.60 


4.80 


4 


3.57 


4.64 


4 


8.43 


4.45 


2 1 


|58 


4.28 


3 


8.60 


4.63 


2 


8.93 


4.41 


2 


9.53 


4.47 


i 

3 ; 


1.62 


4.81 


5 


10. 75 


5.12 


5 


9.82 


4.63 


3 


9.53 


4.81 


4 1 


1.02 


4.85 


6 


12.90 


4.71 


3 


5.36 


5.69 


6 


9.98 


5.03 


5 • 

i 


|.71 


4.42 


4 


17.20 


5.54 


6 


9.82 


6.72 


8 


16.19 


5.40 


6 i 


1.96 


6.31 


7 


3.23 


6.03 


7 


15.18 


5.12 


5 


5.10 


5.88 


^ 1 


.44 


7.33 


8 


0.00 


7.04 


9 


3.57 


6.33 


7 


2.00 


6.94 


8 ] 

i 


MS 


7.94 


9 


4.30 


6.65 


8 


3.57 


6.88 


9 


2.22 


7.35 


> \ 

t 


1.92 


7.95 


10 


3.23 


7.05 


10 


0.89 


7.45 


10 


1.77 


7.62 


10 1 



a given item number 1. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEEDS FOR INSTRl 
OF URBAN SAMPLES, RURAL SAl 



INSTRUCTIONAL APPROACHES 



PEf 

CENI 



.31 



Indi VI dual ly Gui ded 
Instruction 

Instructional Aides and 
Resource Persons 

Inquiry Approach (Discovery 
Method of Instruction) 

Staf f i ng Patterns 
(Team Teaching, etc.) 

Flexible 

Scheduling 

Non-Rraded 
Proc 'am 

Audio-Visual Instruction Other 
Than E du cat ional TV 

Television Assisted 
Instruction 

Homebound 

Instruction 

Computer Assisted 
Instruction 



34.! 

5 J 
10 . 
12.51 
13.3: 
17. 5( 
3.331 
0.83| 
0.00 
1.67 



This represents the percent of respondent! 
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TABLE XVI 

INSTRUCTIONAL APPROACHES: PERCENTS, AVERAGES, AND RANKS 

JRAL SAMPLES, REMOTE RURAL SAMPLES, AND THE TOTAL SAMPLE 



(N 


URBAN 
= 120) 




(N 


RURAL 
= 235) 


REMOTE RURAL 
(N = 96) 


TOTAL 
(N = 451) 


PER- 

CENT* 


AVER- 
AGE RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


34.17 


2.93 


1 


34.89 


3.13 


1 


37.50 


3.05 


1 


35.25 


3.06 


1 


5.83 


4.63 


4 


7.66 


4.36 


2 


13.54 


4.45 


2 


8.43 


4.45 


2 


j 10.83 


4.08 


2 


9. ■’P 


4.68 


3 


7.29 


4.47 


3 


9.53 


4.47 


3 


12.5a 


4.54 


3 


9.79 


5.05 


5 


5.21 


4.55 


4 


9.53 


4.81 


4 


13.33 


5.05 


6 


8.09 


4.83 


4 


10.42 


5.47 


6 


9.98 


5.03 


5 


17.50 


4.99 


5 


17.45 


5.20 


6 


11.46 


6.39 


7 


16.19 


5.40 


6 


3.33 


6.41 


7 


5.11 


5.83 


7 


7.29 


5.31 


5 


5.10 


5.88 


7 


0.83 


7.46 


9 


2.55 


6.77 


8 


2.08 


6.72 


8 


2.00 


6.94 


8 


0.00 


7.72 


10 


3.40 


7.27 


9 


2.08 


7.06 


9 


2.22 


7.35 


9 


1.67 


7.20 


8 


1.28 


7.87 


10 


3.13 


7.53 


10 


1.77 


7.62 


10 



of respondents ranking a given item number 1. 
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School 


Educa- 


Stu- 


Ci ti - 


Ave . 


Urban 


Rural 


Remote 


Ave . 


Instructional Approaches 


Boards 


tors 


dents 


zens 


Rank 






Rural 


Rank 


Individually Guided 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Instruction 

Instructional Aides and 


2 


2 


4 


4 


2 


4 


2 


2 


2 


Resource Persons 
Inquiry Approach 


5 


3 


2 


2 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


Staffing Patterns 


3 


5 


5 


3 


4 


3 


5 


4 


4 


Flexible Scheduling 


4 


6 


3 


6 


5 


6 


4 


6 


5 


Non-Graded Program 


8 


4 


6 


8 


6 


5 


6 


7 


6 


Audio-Visual Instruction Other 


6 


7 


7 


5 


7 


7 


7 


5 


7 


Than Educational TV 
Television Assisted 


7 


8 


9 


7 


8 


9 


8 


8 


8 


Instructi on 
Homebound Instruction 


9 


9 


8 


9 


9 


10 


9 


9 


9 


Computer Assisted Instruction 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


8 


10 


10 


10 



Figure 10. Rankirag of Instructional Approaches by All Groups and Geographic Areas 
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Category IX: Educational Programs 



I In this category respondents were asked to rank the need for additional emphasis 
hat should be given various types of educational programs. As shown in Table XVII, 
tudents most often differed from the average ranking. Of the ten types of programs 
anked. Students perceived six areas differently than the average for the combined 
roups. However, all groups gave first priority to Program for Slow Learners and were 
n close agreement in assigning Program for Alienated Youth (Potential Dropouts, Un- 
otivated, etc.) in second place. The average ranking for Program for Academically 
alented was third with Students and Citizens rating this lower. The average rating 
or the fourth rank was Program for Educationally Disadvantaged--School Boards rated 
his type of program sixth. Fifth-ranked was Program for Average Pupils: School 

oards ranked this second, and Students ranked it ninth. While Students rated Program 
or High School Terminal Students eighth, this received an overall rank of sixth, and 
rogram for Emotionally Disturbed had an average ranking of seventh. Ei ghth -ranked 
rogram for Mentally Handicapped (Trainable, Educable, etc.) was placed third by Stu- 
ents, and ninth-ranked Program for Physically Handicapped (Visual, Orthopedic, etc.) 
as rated higher by Students and Citizens. Program for Culturally Distinct was rated 
enth . 

When this category is viewed by geographic areeis, only Urban areas deviated more 
han one rank from the average of the respondent groups by assigning Mentally 



Handicapped to last place (Table XVIII). Figure 11 is an illustration of the differ 
ing priority assignments in this category. 
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TABLE XVII 

EDUCATIONAL NEEDS FOR EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS: PERCj 

OF SCHOOL BOARDS, EDUCATORS, STUDENTS, CITIZENS 



EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


SCHOOL BOARDS 
(N = 38) 


EDUCATORS 
{N = 208) 




PER- 

CENT* 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- i 

AGE RANK | 


Program for Slow 
Learners 


18.42 


3.18 


1 


16.35 


3.90 


1 1 


Program for Alienated Youth 
tial Dropouts, Unmotivated, 


( Poten- 
etc.)15.79 


4.74 


3 


14.90 


4.63 


3 1 


Program for Academically 
Talented 


13.16 


5.13 


4 


16.35 


4.27 


2 1 


Program for Educationally 
Disadvantaged 


5.26 


5.58 


6 


8.65 


5.25 


4 1 


Program for Average 
Pupils 


28.95 


4.50 


2 


17.31 


5.28 


5 1 


Program for High School 
Terminal Students 


10.53 


5.42 


5 


12.02 


5.38 


6 


Program for Emotionally 
Disturbed 


0.00 


6.29 


a 


4.33 


5.89 


7 


Program for Mentally Handicapped 
(Trainable, Educable, etc.) 5.26 


6.26 


7 


4.33 


6.61 


8 


Program for Physically Handicapped 
(Visual, Orthopedic, etc.) 2.63 


6.39 


9 


1.44 


6.98 


10 


Program for Culturally 
Distinct 


0.00 


7.50 


10 


4,33 


6.81 


9 



* This represents the percent of respondents ranking a given item numbe 
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PERCENTS. AVERAGES, AND RANKS 
IZENS, AND THE TOTAL SAMPLE 



1 


17.20 


3.47 


1 


18.75 


3 


20.43 


4.26 


2 


13.39 


2 


13.98 


5.99 


7 


18.75 


4 


8.60 


5.23 


4 


6.25 


5 


12.90 


6.40 


9 


19.64 


6 


3.23 


6.30 


8 


8.93 


7 


4.30 


5.34 


5 


3.57 


8 


9.68 


5.06 


3 


6.25 


10 


7.53 


5.38 


6 


2.68 


9 


2.15 


7.57 


10 


1.79 



3.92 


1 


17.29 


3.76 


1 


4.82 


2 


15.74 


4.61 


2 


5.26 


6 


16.19 


4.94 


3 


5.16 


3 


7.76 


5.25 


4 


5.24 


4 


17.96 


5.43 


5 


5.26 


5 


9.31 


5.54 


6 


5.92 


8 


3.77 


5.82 


7 


5.99 


9 


5.99 


6.11 


8 


5.80 


7 


3. 10 


6.31 


9 


7.63 


10 


2.88 


7.23 


10 



S STUDENTS CITIZENS TOTAL 

) (N = 93) (N = 112) (N = 451) 



PER- AVER- PER- AVER- PER- AVER- 

RANK CENT AGE RANK CENT AGE RANK CENT AGE RANK 



tem number i. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEEDS FOR EDUCATIONAL P 
URBAN SAMPLES, RURAL SAMPLES, R£ 



EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



Program for Slow 
Learners 

Program for Alienated Youth (Poten- 
tial Dropouts , Unmoti vated , etc . ) 

Program for Academically 
Talented 

Program for Educationally 
Di sadvantaged 

Program for 
Average Pupils 

Program for High School 
Terminal Students 

Program for Emotionally 
Disturbed 

Program for Mentally Handicapped 
(Trainable, Educable, etc.) 

Program for Physically Handicapped 
(Visual, Orthopedic, etc-) 

Program for Culturally 
Distinct 



URB 
(N = 



PER- AVE 
CENT* AG 

10.00 4.4 

15.00 4.6 

14.17 4.8 

12.50 4.9 

27.50 5.1 

8.33 5.83 

1.67 5.80 

4.17 6.60 

4.17 6.11 

2.50 6.59 



* This represents the percent of respondents rank 
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LE XVIII 

IGRAMS: PERCENTS, AVERAGES, AND RANKS OF 

iTE RURAL SAMPLES, AND THE TOTAL SAMPLE 



RURAL REMOTE RURAL TOTAL 

0) (N = 235) (N = 96) (N = 451) 



RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


J 1 


17.87 


3.58 


1 


2 5.00 


3.26 


1 


17.29 


3.76 


1 


? 2 


15.74 


4.58 


2 


16,67 


4.64 


2 


15,74 


4.61 


2 


t 3 


17.45 


5.12 


3 


15.63 


4.66 


3 


16.19 


4.94 


3 


: 

3 4 


6.38 


5.37 


4 


5.21 


5.29 


5 


7.76 


5.25 


4 


2 5 


13.62 


5.76 


6 


16.67 


5.03 


4 


17.96 


5.43 


5 


3 7 


8.94 


5.38 


5 


11.46 


5.58 


6 


9.31 


5.54 


6 


b 6 


5.53 


5.83 


7 


2.08 


5,80 


7 


3.77 


5.82 


7 


p 10 


6.81 


5.85 


8 


6.25 


6.14 


8 


5.99 


6.11 


8 


1 8 


3.40 


6.22 


9 


1.04 


6.77 


9 


3.10 


6.31 


9 


9 9 


4.26 


7.31 


10 


0.00 


7.83 


10 


2.88 


7.23 


10 



nking a given item number 1. 
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Educational Programs 


School 

Boards 


Educa- 

tors 


Stu- 

dents 


Citi 

zens 


- Ave . 
Rank 


Urban Rural 


Remote 

Rural 


Ave . 
Rank 


Program for Slow Learners 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 ' 


Program for Alienated Youth 


3 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Program for Academically 
Talented 


4 


2 


7 


6 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Program for Educationally 
Di s advantaged 


6 


4 


4 


3 


4 


4 


4 


5 


4 


Program for Average Pupils 


2 


5 


9 


4 


5 


5 


6 


4 


5 


Program for High School 
Terminal Students 


5 


6 


8 


5 


6 


7 


5 


6 


6 


Program for Emotionally 
Di s t urbed 


8 


7 


5 


8 


7 


6 


7 


7 


7 


•Program for Mentally 
Handi capped 


7 


8 


3 


9 


8 


10 


8 


8 


8 


Program for Physically 
Handi capped 


9 


10 


6 


7 


9 


8 


9 


9 


9 


Program for Culturally 
Di sti net 


10 


9 


10 


10 


10 


9 


10 


10 


10 


Figure 11. Ranking of 


Educati onal 


Programs by 


All 


Groups 


and 


Geographic Areas 
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Category X: In-Service Education 



In-service education includes those types of activities and programs directed 
toward improving and updating professional personnel. As shown in Table XIX, rankings 
of the groups were quite similar in designating Education in Motivating and Guiding 
Pupils first priority; Education in Diagnosing Pupil Needs, second; Education in Plan- 
ning Instruct! on and Deve loping Curriculum, third; and Education in Student Program 
Evaluation, fourth. The average of all groups ranked Education in Group Dynamics and 
Human Relations fifth, however. School Boards and Students ranked this lower. School 
Boards ranked Education in Classroom Management fourth, but the total group rankings 
placed this area sixth. Groups were quite close in ranking Education in Selecting 
and Utilizing Materials and Equipment seventh, but the overall eighth-place ranking 
to Education in Subject Matter Content showed differences among the groups; Educa- 
tors gave this a higher priority. The groups Were nearly consistent in ranking Edu- 
cation in Varied Staffing Patterns (Team Teaching, etc.) nintii, and Education in Re- 
porting Pupil Progress tenth. 

Inspection of Figure 12, shows that for Urban areas Group Dynamics was of great- 
er concern and Education in Classroom Management of less concern than the average 
rankings for geographic areas. Group Dynamics was of lesser concern to the Remote 
Rural areas. (See Table XX). 
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TABLE XIX 







I 



n 

Ll 

D 



EDUCATIONAL NEEDS FOR IN-SERVICE EDUCATION: PERCEN* 

OF SCHOOL BOARDS, EDUCATORS, STUDENTS. CITIZENS,^ 



IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 


SCHOOL BOARDS 
(N = 38) 


EDUCATORS 
{N = 208) 






PER- 

CENT* 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


aver- 
age RANK 


P 

C 


Education in Motivating and 
Guiding Pupils 


44.74 


2.53 


1 


30.29 


2.87 


1 


2 


Education in Diagnosing 
Pupil Needs 


21.05 


3.34 


2 


21.15 


3.16 


2 


1 


Education in Planning Instruction 
and Developing Curriculum 


2.63 


4.95 


3 


8.17 


4.79 


3 


1 


Education in Student and 
Program Evaluation 


2.63 


5.37 


5 


3.37 


5.39 


4 




Education in Group Dynamics 
and Human Relations 


2.63 


7.00 


8 


9.62 


5.75 


5 


1 


Education in Classroom 
Management 


5.26 


5.00 


4 


5.29 


6.50 


7 




Education in Selecting and Uti- 
lizing Mate ials and Equipment 


2.63 


6.11 


7 


3.37 


5.98 


6 




Education i i» Subject 
Matter Content 


7.89 


5.79 


6 


8.17 


6.99 


9 


1 


Education in Varied Staffing Pat- 
terns (Team Teaching, etc*) 


2.63 


7.76 


10 


3. 17 


6.53 


8 




Education in T,eporti ng 
Pupil Progress 


7.89 


7.16 


9. 


2.40 


7.04 


10 





* This represents the percent of respondents ranking a given item numL 
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:E EDUCATION: PERCENTS, AVERAGES, AND RANKS 

STUDENTS, CITIZENS, AND THE TOTAL SAMPLE 



EDUCATORS 
(N = 208) 




STUDENTS 
(N = 93) 




CITIZENS 
(N = 112) 




(N 


TOTAL 
= 451) 




PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 
AGE RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


aver- 
age RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


aver- 
age rank 


1 30.29 


2.87 


1 


27.96 


3.44 


1 


41.07 


2.71 


1 


33.70 


2.92 


1 


1 


3.16 


2 


16.13 


3.95 


2 


20.54 


3.09 


2 


19.96 


3.32 


2 


I 8.17 


4.79 


3 


12.90 


4.95 


3 


6.25 


5.35 


4 


8.20 


4.98 


3 


3.37 


5.39 


4 


5.38 


5.26 


4 


3.57 


5.18 


3 


3.77 


5.31 


4 


9.62 


5.75 


5 


10.75 


5.71 


7 


7.14 


5.98 


5 


8.6!3 


5.90 


5 


5,29 


6.50 


7 


8.60 


5.71 


6 


7.14 


6.21 


7 


6.43 


6.14 


6 


3.37 


5.98 


6 


2.15 


6.52 


8 


1.79 


6.30 


8 


2.66 


6.18 


7 


8.17 


6.99 


9 


11.83 


5.38 


5 


7.14 


6.13 


6 


8.65 


6.34 


8 


1 


6.53 


8 


2.15 


6.74 


9 


1.79 


7.33 


10 


4.88 


6.88 


9 


2.40 


7.04 


10 


2.15 


7.35 


10 


3.57 


6.73 


9 


3.10 


7.04 


10 



king a given item number 1. 
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TABLE XX 

EDUCATIONAL NEEDS FOR IN-SERVICE EDUCATION: PERCENTS, aI 

OF URBAN SAMPLES, RURAL SAMPLES, REMOTE RURAL SAMPLES, flj 



IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 


(N 


URBAN 
= 120) 


(N 


RURAL 1 

- 235) 1 


PER- 

CENT* 


AVER- 

AGE 


RANK 


PER- 

CENT 


AVER- 1 
AGE RA| 


Education in Motivating and 
Gui di ng Pupi 1 s 


34.17 


2.75 


1 


30.64 


3.06 1 


Education in Diagnosing 
Pupil Needs 


20.00 


3.21 


2 


21.70 


3.28 1 


Education in Planning Instruction 
and Developing Curriculum 


6.67 


5.19 


4 


9.79 


4.94 1 


Education in Student and 
Program Evaluation 


4.17 


5.83 


5 


3.83 


5.09 1 


Education in Group Dynamics 
and Human Relations 


12.50 


5.10 


3 


6.81 


6.04 I 


Education in Classroom 
Management 


2.50 


6.52 


8 


7.66 


6.12 1 


Education in Selecting and Uti- 
lizing Materials and Equipment 


1.67 


6.15 


6 


2.98 


6.20 1 


Education in Subject 
Matter Content 


9.17 


6.33 


7 


8.51 


6.36 1 


Education in Varied Staffin?? Pat- 
terns (Team Teaching* etc.) 


5.00 


5.63 


9 


5.53 


6.89 < 


Education in Reporting 
Pupi 1 Progress 


4.17 


7.29 


10 


2.55 


7.04 1( 



* This represents the percent of respondents ranking a given item numb 
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TABLE XX 

;E EDUCATION: PERCENTS 

, REMOTE RURAL SAMPLES. 


AVERAGES, AND RANKS 
AND THE TOTAL SAMPLE 






56 


IRBAN 






RURAL 




REMOTE RURAL 




TOTAL 




= 120) 




(N 


- 235) 


(N 


= 96) 




(N = 451) 


AVER- 




PER- 


AVER- 




PER- 


AVER- 




PER- 


AVER- 




AGE RANK 


CENT 


AGE 


RANK 


CENT 


AGE 


RANK 


CENT 


AGE 


RANK 


1 2,75 


‘ 1 


30.64 


3.06 


1 


40.63 


2.78 


1 


33.70 


2.92 


1 


1 


2 


21.70 


3.28 


2 


15.63 


3.56 


2 


19.96 


3.32 


2 


^ 5. 19 


4 


9.79 


4.94 


3 


6.25 


4.79 


3 


8.20 


4.98 


3 


5.83 


5 


3.83 


5.09 


4 


3,13 


5.21 


4 


3.77 


5.31 


4 


5. 10 


3 


6.81 


6.04 


5 


8.33 


6.56 


8 


8.65 


5.90 


5 


6.52 


8 


7.66 


6.12 


6 


8.33 


5.72 


5 


6.43 


6.14 


6 


6.15 


6 


2.98 


6.20 


7 


3.13 


6.19 


6 


2.66 


6.18 


7 


6.33 


7 


8.51 


6.36 


8 


8.33 


6.31 


7 


8.65 


6.34 


8 


6.63 


9 


5,53 


6.89 


9 


3,13 


7.16 


10 


4.88 


6.88 


9 


7.29 


10 


2.55 


7.04 


10 


3.13 


6.72 


9 


3.10 


7.04 


10 



ts ranking a given item number 1. 
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In-Service Education 


School 

Boards 


Educa- 

tors 


Stu- 

dents 


Ci ti - 
zens 


Ave . 
Rank 


Urban 


Rural 


Remote 

Rural 


Ave . 
Rank 


Education in Motivating and 
Guiding Pupils 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




Education in Diagnosing Pupil 
Needs 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Education in Planning Instruc- 
tion & Developing Curriculum 


3 


3 


3 


4 


3 


4 


3 


3 


3 


Education in Student and 
Program Evaluation 


5 


4 


4 


3 


4 


5 


4 


4 


4 


Education in Group Dynamics 
and Human Relations 


8 


5 


7 


5 


5 


3 


5 


8 


5 


Education in Classroom 
Management 


4 


7 


6 


7 


6 


8 


6 


5 


6 


Education in Selecting & Uti- 
lizing Materials & Equipment 


7 


6 


8 


8 


7 


6 


7 


6 


7 


Education in Subject 
Matter Content 


6 


9 


5 


6 


8 


7 


8 


7 


8 


Education in Varied Staffing 
Patterns (Team Teaching, etc. 


10 

) 


8 


9 


10 


n 




9 


10 


9 


Education in Reporting 
Pupil Progress 


9 


10 


10 


9 


10 


10 


10 


9 


10 



Figure 12. Ranking of In-Service Education by All Groups and Geographic Areas 
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In this chapter specific educational needs have been identified. Rankings by 
respondent groups have been given as well as the rankings of these groups when ar- * 
ranged by geographic areas. A composite picture of Educational Needs in the State o1 
Nevada is reported in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER III 



COMPOSITE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 

A picture of respondents' overall perceptions of imperative educational needs 
was obtained by having each respondent rank, from one to ten, each of the ten items 
to which he had given first priority in each of the ten categories of need discussed 
in Chapter II. 

Data pertaining to the 15 imperative educational needs which were given the 
highest overall rankings by the total number of respondents are reported in Table XXI. 
In this table the number of respondents who ranked each of the needs first, second, 
third, and fourth, together with the weighted totals and final ranks, are given. To 
o'atain the weighted final ranks, first choices were multiplied by four, second choices 
by three, third choices by two, and fourth choices by one. 

Reading was the preponderant choice of the respondents as the outstanding impera- 
tive educational need: The weighted total for this need was almost three times that 

for the second ranked need. Education in Motivating and Guiding pupils and Teaching 
Persoi nel were ranked as second and third imperative educational needs. These areas 
received fairly similar weighted totals and were given the same number of first choice 

Education in Diagnosing Pupil Needs and Individually Guided Instruction ranked 
fourth and fifth with less difference between weighted totals than between the third- 
and fourth-placed imperative needs. 
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COMPOSITE RANKING OF PERCEIVED EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS IN ALL CATEGORIES BY THE TOTAL SAMPLE 



EDUCATIONAL NEED 


NUMBER OF 
RANKING 


RESPONDENTS 
THE NEED: 


WEIGHTED 

TOTALS 




FIRST 


SECOND 


THIRD 


FOURTH 


RANKS 


Reading 

(Skills, Comprehension, etc.) 


64 


52 


40 


23 


515 


1 


Education in Motivating and 
Guiding Pupils 


19 


16 


21 


23 


189 


2 


Teaching 

Personnel 


19 


18 


14 


21 


179 


3 


Education in Diagnosing 
Pupil Needs 


17 


11 


17 


8 


143 


4 


Individually Guided 
I ns tructi on 


10 


8 


18 


26 


126 


5 


Primary Education 
(Grades 1-3) 


5 


22 


12 


11 


121 


6 


Quality of Teacher 
Candidates 


16 


11 


4 


12 


117 


7 


School -Communi ty 
Relations 


11 


13 


8 


9 


108 


8 


Cl assroom 
Faci T i ti es 


14 


8 


8 


9 


105 


9 


Curricul urn 
Devel opment 


11 


8 


14 


9 


105 


10 


Program for Slow 
Learners 


10 


12 


8 


12 


104 


11 


Elementary School 
Guidance 


7 


13 


9 


13 


98 


12 


Ineffecti ve 
Teachers 


13 


9 


5 


9 


98 


13 


Non-Graded 

Program 


11 


6 


11 


9 


93 


14 


Early Childhood 
(3-4 Year Olds) 


9 


10 


6 


8 


86 


15 
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Therefore, according to the perceptions of the respondents in this survey, the 
i ve most imperative needs in education in the State of Nevada are: Reading, Educa- 

ion in Motivating and Guiding Pupils, Teaching Personnel, Education in Diagnosing 
[upil Needs, and Individually Guided Instruction. 

Little differences are found in the weighted totals of the next five ranked 
perative needs. These are: Primary Education, Quality of Teacher Candidates, 

chool -Communi ty Relations, Classroom Facilities, and Curriculum Development. The 
ighted totals for the last five ranked needs again showed little, if any, differ- 
nces. These are: Program for Slow Learners, Elementary School Guidance, Ineffective 

pachers, Non-Graded Program, and Early Childhood Education. 

A composite ranking of perceived educational needs in all categories by 
espondent groups affords a closer inspection of the overall ranking as shown in 
able XXI. 



School Board 

As shown in Table XXII, School Board Members ranked Reading as the most 
Tiperative educational need. The weighted total for this priority is over twice 
s much as the second ranked need. Education in MotiVaiTing and Guiding Pupils, 
aaching Personnel ranked third, and sharply deviating from the total sample, these 
aspondents rated Education in Diagnosing Pupil Needs last. School Board Members 
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TABLE XXII 
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COMPOSITE RANKING OF PERCEIVED EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
IN ALL CATEGORIES BY THE SCHOOL BOARD SAMPLE 



EDUCATIONAL NEED 


NUMBER OF 
RANKING 
FirRST SECOND 


RESPONDENTS 
THE NEED: 

THIRD FOURTH 


WEIGHTED 

TOTALS 


RANKS 


Reading 

(Skills, Comprehension etc.) 


12 


3 


4 


3 


68 


1 


Education in Motivating and 
Guiding Pupils 


3 


1 


6 


2 


29 


2 


Teaching 

Personnel 


3 


1 


2 


1 


20 


3 


Evaluation of 
Teachers 


3 


2 


0 


0 


18 


4 


Individually Guided 
I nstructi on 


0 


2 


3 


3 


15 


5 


Quality of Teacher 
Candi dates 


3 


0 


0 


2 


14 


6 


Primary Education 
(Grades 1-3) 


0 


4 


1 


0 


14 


7 


School -Communi ty 
Relations 


0 


3 


0 


2 


11 


8 


Ineffective 

Teachers 


0 


2 


2 


1 


11 


9 


Early Childhood 
(3-4 Year Olds) 


1 


1 


1 


2 


11 


10 


Cl assroom 
Facilities 


1 


1 


1 


1 


10 


11 


Program for Average 
Pupils 


1 


1 


1 


0 


9 


12 


Junior High School Education 
(Grades 7-9) 


2 


0 


0 


1 


9 


13 


Building Maintenance and 
Operati on 


0 


1 


2 


1 


8 


14 


Education in Diagnosing Pupil 
Needs 


0 


1 


1 


2 


7 


15 
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anked Evaluation of Teachers fourth. Their ranking of the next four needs did not 
eviate more than one rank from the total sample as they placed Quality of Teacher 
andidates sixth, Primary Education seventh, and School-Community Relations eighth. 

This sample differed from the composite of the total sample by ranking 
neffective Teachers, Early Childhood Education, and Classroom Facilities next in 
rder, and were the only group to add Evaluation of Teachers, Program for Average 
upils, durior High School Education, and Building Maintenance and Operation to the 
ist ranked by the total sample. School Board Members did not include Curriculum 
evelopment. Program for Slow Learners, Elementary Guidance, and Non-Graded Program. 

• Except in giving first priority to Reading, the weighted totals for the other 
anks do not differ greatly. 

Educators 

The composite ranking of the sample of Educators is reported in Table XXIII. 
leading was given first priority almost three times greater than the next area of 
;oncern. Teaching Personnel. Curriculum Development was ranked third, Primary Educa 
:ion was fourth, and Education in Diagnosing Pupil Needs was fifth. Curriculum 
levelopment and Primary Education were not ranked in the top five needs of the 
:omposite of the total sample. 

Education in Motivating and Guiding Pupils ranked sixth with Educators; Non- 
iraded Program, seventh; and Individually Guided Instruction, eighth. This Was the 
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TABLE XXIII 



COMPOSITE RANKING OF PERCEIVED EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
IN ALL CATEGORIES BY THE SAMPLE OF EDUCATORS 



EDUCATIONAL NEED 


NUMBER OF 
RANKING 
FIRST SECOND 


RESPONDENTS 
THE NEED: 

THIRD FOURTH 


WEIGHTED 

TOTALS 


RANKS 


lead! ng 

(Skills, Comprehension, etc.) 


38 


28 


26 


10 


298 


1 


Teaching 

Personnel 


9 


12 


9 


12 


102 


2 


Tur ri cul urn 
Devel opment 


10 


4 


10 


5 


77 


3 


primary Education 
|(Grades 1-C) 


3 


12 


9 


9 


75 


4 


Education in Diagnosing 
jPupil Needs 


9 


5 


9 


4 


73 


5 


Education in Motivating and 
Guiding Pupils 


6 


7 


7 


10 


69 


6 


ion-Graded 

Program 


7 


6 


5 


6 


62 


7 


Individually Guided 
I nstruction 


6 


4 


7 


10 


60 


8 


Teacher Involvement in Decision 
Maki ng 


9 


2 


5 


6 


58 


9 


Tlementary School 
Gui dance 
Cl ass room 


4 


8 


5 


7 


57 


10 


Facilities 


7 


4 


4 


4 


52 


11 


5ch ool -Communi ty 
Rel ati ons 


7 


5 


3 


3 


52 


12 


Early Childhood 
(3-4 Year Olds) 


6 


5 


3 


4 


49 


13 


Quality of Teacher 
Candi dates 


6 


6 


1 


4 


48 


14 


Program for Slow 
Learners 


4 


6 


3 


7 


47 


15 
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65 

[only sample group to mention Teacher Involvement in Decision Making, and they did not 
include Ineffective Teachers. 

Students 

As illustrated in Table XXIV, the weighted totals for the responses of the 
sample of Students do not differ greatly from one rank to the other. Students gave 
top priority to Reading, University Education, Program For Slow Learners, Education 
in Motivating and Guiding Pupils, and Education in Diagnosing Pupil Needs. 

They gave a low rank to Teaching Personnel which was ranked third by the 
^ composite of the total sample. 

As listed on the composite ranking of the total sample, Students did not include 
Individually Guided Instruction, Primary Education, School -Communi ty Relations, 
Curriculum Development, Elementary School Guidance, Ineffective Teachers, Non-Graded 
Program, and Early Childhood. It is not too surprising that these graduating seniors 
did not look backward in their school career in the assignment of imperative needs. 

It is interesting that they added the following to the composite of the total sample 
ranking of needs: University Education, Program for Alienated Youth, Information on 

Careers and Occupations, Technical Education, Foreign Languages, Junior High School 
Guidance, Social Work, and Teacher Salaries. 
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TABLE XXIV 



COMPOSITE RANKING OF PERCEIVED EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
IN ALL CATEGORIES BY THE SAMPLE OF STUDENTS 



EDUCATIONAL NEED 


NUMBER OF 
RANKING 
FIRST SECOND 


RESPONDENTS 
THE NEED: 

THIRD FOURTH 


WEIGHTED 

TOTALS 


RANKS 


Readi ng 

(Skills, Comprehension, etc.) 


6 


t 


2 


2 


45 


1 


Uni versi ty 
Educati on 


6 


2 


4 


2 


40 


2 


Program for Slow 
Learners 


5 


3 


2 


0 


33 


3 


Education in Motivating and 
Guiding Pupils 


4 


1 


4 


3 


30 


4 


Education in Diagnosing Pupil 
Needs 


4 


1 


3 


2 


27 


5 


'Program for Alienated Youth (Poten- 
tial Dropouts, Unmotivated, etc.) 


3 


2 


1 


4 


24 


6 


Cl assroom 
Facilities 


3 


2 


2 


2 


24 


7 


Information on Careers and 
Occupations 


1 


2 


4 


3 


21 


8 


Quality of Teacher 
Candi dates 


3 


2 


0 


1 


19 


9 


Technical Education (Electronics, 
Radio, T.V., etc.) 


3 


0 


2 


3 


19 


10 


Forei gn 
Languages 


2 


2 


1 


3 


19 


11 


Teach i ng 
Personnel 


3 


0 


0 


6 


18 


12 


Junior High School 
Gui dance 


3 


0 


3 


0 


18 


13 


Soci a' 
Work 


2 


2 


1 


2 


18 


14 


Teacher 
Sal aries 


1 


4 


1 


0 


18 


15 
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As shown on Table XXV, Citizens ranked treading as the most imperative need in 
education and Education in Motivating and Guiding Pupils in second position. Their , 
third and fourth priorities followed the total sample in assigning Teaching Personnel 
and Education in Diagnosing Pupil Needs to these ranks. 

From the third rank on, the weighted totals do not differ greatly; however, the 
assignment of imperative needs differs greatly from the total sample from the fourth 
rank down. Citizens ranked Quality of Teacher Candidates fifth and Ineffective Teachers 
sixth. While not listed in the composite ranking of the total sample, they listed 
Community College Education seventh, followed by Individually Guided Instruction and 
School -Communi ty Relations. 

This sample of Citizens did not include Primary Education, Classroom Facilities, 
Curriculum Development, Program for Slow Learners, Elementary Guidance, Non-Graded 
Program, or Early Childhood in their composite list. They did add Community College 
Education, Trade and Industrial Education, English, University Education, and Long- 
Range Program Planning, this was the only group to include Teacher Turnover and 
Program for Academically Talented in their composite ranking. 

U rb an 

In designating, a priority of educational needs, the Urban sample most resembles 
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TABLE XXV 
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COMPOSITE RANKING OF PERCEIVED EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
IN ALL CATEGORIES BY THE SAMPLE OF CITIZENS 



NUMBER OF RESPONDENTS 

EDUCATIONAL NEED RANKING THE NEED: WEIGHTED 

FIRST SECOND THIRD FOURTH TOTALS RANKS 



Reading 

(Skills, Comprehension, etc.) 
Education in Motivating and 
Guiding Pupils 
Teaching 
Personnel 

Education in Diagnosing Pupil 
Needs 

Quality of Teacher 
Candi dates 
Ineffecti ve 
Teachers 

Community College 
Education 

Individually Guided 
Instruction 
School -Communi ty 
Rel ati ons 

Trade and Industrial Education (Build- 
ing Trades, Automotive, etc.) 

English 

(Language Arts) 

Teacher 
Turnover 
Uni versi ty 
Ed ucati on 

Program for Academically 
Talented 

Long-Range Program 
PI anni ng 



8 


16 


8 


8 


104 


1 


6 


7 


4 


8 


61 


2 


4 


5 


3 


2 


39 


3 


4 


4 


4 


0 


36 


4 


4 


3 


3 


5 


36 


5 


7 


1 


1 


2 


35 


6 


6 


2 


2 


1 


35 


7 


4 


0 


5 


8 


34 


8 


3 


4 


4 


2 


34 


9 


3 


4 


3 


4 


34 


10 


7 


1 


0 


2 


33 


11 


5 


2 


1 


0 


28 


12 


5 


2 


1 


0 


28 


13 


2 


3 


2 


2 


23 


14 


4 


1 


1 


1 


22 


15 
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■the composite of i.he total sample in ranking the first eight items. Reading again 
Sjis the overwhelming fiist choice and Teaching Personnel a strong second choice. The 
Sveighted totals do not differ too greatly in ranking the other needs. The Urban 
Kamplt does not include Classroom Facilities, Curriculum Development, Program for 
Blow Learners or Mon-Graded Program in their composite ranking of needs, but, as 
Khown rn Table XXVI, does add Long-!inge Planning, University Education, Program 
Ifor Alienated Youth, and Teachers Salaries. Students were the only other group 
isample to include Program for Alienated Youth and Teachers Salaries. 

I Rural 

I Only in the designation rf Reading as the first imperative nr d was there a 
Kharp delineation in the composite ranking order of the Rural sample. As shown in 
■Table XXVII, this sample omitted Early Childhood, which was included in the composite 
jf the total sample and added, in last position. Trade and Industrial Education. 

Except for the first two ranks, Reading and Education in Motivating and Guiding 
’upils, the Rural sample assigned priorities quite differently than the coipposite of 
he total sample. Education in Diagnosing Pupil Needs, ClassrpoiA Facilities, and 
Ion-Graded Program were included in the top five perceived needs, and Quality of 
Teacher Candidates, Primary Education, School -Communi ty Relations, Elementary School 
iui dance, and Trade and Industrial Education were ranked last. 
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COMPOSITE RANKING OF PERCEIVED EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
IN ALL CATEGORIES BY THE URBAN SAMPLE 



EDUCATIONAL NEED 


NUMBER OF 
RANKING 
FIRST SECOND 


RESPONDENTS 
THE NEED: 

THIRD FOURTH 


WEIGHTED 

TOTALS 


RANKS 


Reading 

(Skills, Comprehension, etc.) 


18 


11 


11 


11 


138 


1 


Teach i ng 
Personnel 


8 


8 


7 


10 


80 


2 


Education in Motivating and 
Guiding Pupils 


6 


5 


4 


7 


54 


3 


Individually Guided 
Instruction 


6 


3 


5 


4 


47 


4 


Education in Diagnosing Pupil 
Needs 


5 


5 


5 


1 


46 


5 


Primary Education 
(Grades 1-3) 


2 


6 


5 


4 


40 


6 


School -Communi ty 
Rel ati ons 


3 


5 


4 


2 


37 


7 


Quality of Teacher 
Candi dates 


3 


6 


1 


4 


36 


8 


Uni vers i ty 
Education 


6 


3 


0 


1 


34 


9 


Elementary School 
Guidance 


3 


3 


3 


6 


33 


10 


Ineffecti ve 
Teachers 


3 


4 


2 


2 


30 


11 


Long-Range Program 
Planning 


6 


1 


0 


2 


29 


12 


Early Childhood 
(3-4 Year Olds) 


2 


4 


3 


2 


28 


13 


Teacher 
Sal ari es 


3 


3 


2 


2 


27 


14 


Program for Alienatad Youth (Poten- 
tial Dropouts, Un^moti vated , etc.) 


2 


3 


3 


2 


25 


15 
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TABLE XXVII 



COMPOSITE RANKING OF PERCEIVED EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
IN ALL CATEGORIES BY THE RURAL SAMPLE 



NUMBER OF RESPONDENTS 



EDUCATIONAL NEED 


FIRST 


RANKING 

SECOND 


THE NEED 
THIRD 


FOURTH 


WEIGHTED 

TOTALS 


RANKS 


Reading 

(Skills, Comprehension, 


etc . ) 


29 


33 


20 


10 


265 


1 


Education in Motivating 
Guiding Pupils 


and 


9 


7 


13 


10 


93 


2 


Education in Diagnosing 
Needs 


Pupil 


11 


5 


9 


4 


81 


3 


Cl assroom 
Faci 1 i ti es 




.10 


5 


6 


8 


75 


4 


Non-Graded 

Program 




10 


4 


7 


5 


71 


5 


Teachi ng 
Personnel 




8 


6 


3 


10 


66 


6 


Curri cul urn 
Devel opment 




9 


5 


5 


5 


66 


7 


Individually Guided 
Instructi on 




4 


5 


9 


16 


65 


8 


Program for Slow 
Learners 




6 


8 


4 


4 


60 


9 


Ineffective 

Teachers 




9 


4 


3 


5 


59 


10 


Quality of Teacher 
Candi dates 




9 


4 


1 


7 


57 


11 


Primary Education 
(Grades 1-3) 




2 


1 1 


5 


4 


55 


12 


School - Community 
Rel ati ons 




7 


3 


3 


3 


46 


13 


Elementary School 
Gui dance 




3 


8 


2 


4 


44 


14 


Trade & Industrial Education (Building 
Trades, Automotive, etc.) 


5 


4 


4 


2 


42 


15 
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Remote Rural 



As shown in Table XXVIII, the weighted total for Reading was significantly the 
overwhelming first priority for the Remote Rural sample. Weighted totals indicate 
a more gradual ranking of other needs. Second priority was given to Education in 
Motivating and Guiding Pupils, Program for Slow Learners was third, and Teaching 
Personnel was fourth. 

This was the only group to add Kindergarten to the list of the composite of the 
total sample, and it was given fifth rank. 

The Remote Rural sample did not include Education in Diagnosing Pupil Needs, 
Individually Guided Instruction, Curriculum Development, Ineffective Teachers, or 
Non-Graded Program as were indicated by the composite of the total sample, but added 
Kindergarten, Trade and Industrial Education, English, and University Education. This 
was the only sample to add School Facility Planning as a perceived educational need. 
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TABLE XXVIII 
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COMPOSITE RANKING OF PERCEIVED EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
IN ALL CATEGORIES BY THE REMOTE RURAL SAMPLE 



NUMBER or RESPONDENTS 

EDUCATIONAL NEED RANKING THE NEED: WEIGHTED 

FIRST SECOND THIRD FOURTH TOTALS RANKS 



Readi n g 

(Skills, Comprehension, etc.) 
Education in Motivating and 
Guiding Pupils 
Program for Slow 
Learners 
Teaching 
Personnel 

Kindergarten Education 
(5 Year Olds) 

Primary Education 
(Grades 1-3) 

School -Communi ty 
Rel ati ons 
Uni ve rs i ty 
Educati on 
English 

(Language Arts) 

Quality of Teacher 
Candi dates 
Early Childhood 
(3-4 Year Olds) 

School Facility 
Planning 

Trade & Industrial Education (Building 
Trades, Automotive, etc.) 

Elementary School 
Gui dan ce 
Cl ass room 
Faci 1 i ti es 



17 


8 


9 


2 


112 


1 


4 


4 


4 


6 


42 


2 


4 


4 


3 


4 


38 


3 


3 


4 


4 


1 


33 


4 


3 


6 


0 


1 


31 


5 


1 


5 


2 


3 


26 


6 


1 


5 


1 


4 


25 


7 


5 


0 


2 


1 


25 


8 


4 


2 


1 


1 


25 


9 


4 


1 


2 


1 


24 


10 


4 


2 


0 


2 


24 


11 


3 


2 


1 


3 


23 


12 


3 


2 


1 


2 


22 


13 


1 


2 


4 


3 


21 


14 


2 


2 


1 


1 


17 


15 
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Summary 



Of the 15 imperative educational needs named in Table XXI, eight are aspects of 
the educational program, namely: Reading, Primary Education, Early Childhood Educa- 

tion, Elementary School Guidance, Curriculum Development, Non-Graded Program, 
Individually Guided Instruction, and Program for Slow Learners. 

One of the needs pertains to school facilities, namely Classroom Facilities, and 
one pertains to School Community Relations. Five of the needs are related to the 
quality of teachers and teaching, these are: Education in Motivating and Guiding 

Pupils, Teaching Personnel (as a consideration of the budget). Education in Diagnosing 
Pupil Needs, Ineffective Teachers, and Quality of Teacher Candidates. 

Some of the respondent groups did not include several of these 15 imperative 
needs, rather they emphasized other needs as imperative. Inspection of the follow- 
ing pages (Figure 13) illustrates these differences. 
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Rank of 15 
Imperat i ve 


School 










— 


Remote 
_ Rural 


_ _NjeJs_ 


.B^ard^ _ 




^tijd^njts 


Citizen^ 


_ y.rban _ 


E.U£aX 


Readi ng 

Education in Motivating 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


and Guiding Pupils 


2 


2 


6 


4 


0 


Q 


o 




reaching 










c 


O 


C 


2 


Personnel 

Education in Diagnosing 


3 


3 


2 


12 


3 


2 


6 


4 


Pupil Needs 


4 


15 


5 


5 


A 


c 


o 




Individually Guided 










D 


O 


“ 


I ns tructi on 
Vimary 


5 


5 


8 


- 


8 


4 


8 


- 


Fducati on 


6 


/ 


4 








12 




Quality of Teacher 












6 


6 


Candidates 


7 




14 












>chool -Common i ty 




0 


9 


5 


8 


11 


10 


Relations 


8 


8 


12 










'1 assroom 


- 


9 


7 


13 


7 


Facilities 
'Urri cul urn 


9 


11 


11 


7 


- 




4 


15 


Devel opment 


10 




0 










Vogram for Slow 




o 


*" 


- 


- 


7 


_ 


Learners 

lementary 


11 


- 


15 


3 


_ 


_ 


9 


3 


^ Guidance 
nef fecti ve 


12 




10 


- 


_ 


10 


14 


14 


Teachers 


13 


Q 












on-Graded 






“ 


6 


11 


10 


_ 


Program 


14 




7 












arly 




/ 


” 


- 


- 


5 




Chi 1 dhood 


15 


10 


13 


- 


- 


13 


- 


11 
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School 












Remote 


Needs 


Boards 


Educators 


Students 


Citizens 


Urban 


Rural 


Rural 



Evaluation of 
Teachers 

Program for Average 
Pupl Is 

Junior High School 
Educati on 

Building Maintenance and 
Operati on 

Teacher Involvement in 

I Decision Making 
Uni versi ty 
Educati on 

Program for Alienated 
Youth 

Information on Careers 
and Occupations 
Techni cal 
Education 
Forei gn 
Languages 

Junior High School 
Guidance 
Social 
Work 

Teachers 
Salaries 
Communi ty 
College 

Trade and Industrial 
Educati on 
English 

I (Language Arts) 

Teacher 

Turnover 



4 



i? 

13 

14 



9 



2 

6 

8 

10 

11 

13 

14 

15 



13 9 

15 



14 



8 



7 

10 15 13 

11 S 

12 
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(liT. erative Needs Added by Respondent Groups) 



School Remote 

N.eed^ Bo^ajrds. _ £d^ca_t^ri _ St^d^n;ts Oj_ti_z^n^ _ kr^a_n _ R.u_ral^ _ R.ur.aT_ 



Program for Academically 
Talented 
Long-Range 
Planm* ng 

Kindergarten Education 
School Facility 
PI anni ng 



14 

15 12 

5 

12 



.Figure 13. Summary of Imperative Needs by All Groups and Geographic Areas 
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CHAPTER IV 



CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

The general purpose of this study was to gather opinions from a sample 
population of school board members, students, citizens, and educators as to what 
they considered to be the imperative educational needs in the State of Nevada. 

Such opinions were thought to be valuable in giving direction to policy decisions 
in the State regarding program planning and the allocation of funds. 

A second general purpose was to determine the priorities given these needs by 
three geographic areas--Urban , Rural, and Remote Rural. 

Finally, as in the 19i'9 State Assessment, this study sought to provide data 
For a statewide information system for the continuous assessment and evaluation of 
educational programs in the State. 

Based on these objectives, it is concluded that this study was successful. 

The specific conclusions drawn from the data should provide new insights and under- 
itar.dings for the State Department of Education, school districts and other agencies 
throughout the State. 

Conclusi ons 

Based upon the major findings of this study, it is concluded that: 

1- There are certain educational needs in the State of Nevada that are 
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viewed by the respondent groups as imperati ve--that is, additional 
emphasis should be given to them. As perceived by all groups, these 
needs, in order of importance, are: Reading, Education in Motival'ing 

and Guiding Pupils, Teacher Personnel, Education in Diagnosing Pupil 
Needs, Individually Guided Instruction, Primary Education, Quality of 
Teacher Candidates, School Community Relations, Classroom Facilities, 
Curriculum Development, Program for Slow Learners, Elementary School 
Guidance, Ineffective Teachers, Non-Graded Program, and Early Childhood 
Education. 

2. As perceived by School Board Members, the imperative needs, in order of 
priority, are: Reading, Education in Motivating and Guiding Pupils, 

Teaching Personnel, Evaluation of Teachers, Individually Guided Instruc- 
tion, Quality of Teacher Candidates, Primary Education, School -Communi ty 
Relations, I nef fecti ve Teachers, Early Childhood, Classroom Facilities, 

Program for Average Pupils, Junior High School Education, Building 
Maintenance and Operation, and Education in Diagnosing Pupil Needs. 

3. The priority of needs in the opinion of Educators is: Reading, Teaching 

Personnel, Curriculum Development, Primary Education, Education in Diagnos- 
ing Pupil Needs, Education in Motivating and Guiding Pupils, Non-Graded 
Program, Individually Guided Instruction, Teacher Involvement in Decision 
Making, Elementary School Guidance, Classroom Facilities, School -Communi ty 
Relations, Early Childhood, Quality of Teacher Candidates, Program for 
Slow Learners. 

4. The views of Students rank these needs as: Reading, University Education, 

Program for Slow Learners, Education in Motivating and Guiding Pupils, 
Education in Diagnosing Pupil Needs, Program for Alienated Youth, Class- 
room Facilities, Information on Careers and Occupations, Quality of Teacher 
Candidates, Technical Education, Foreign Languages, Teaching Personnel, 

Junior High School Guidance, Social Work, and Teacher Salaries. 

5. Citizens regard the following as needing most emphasis: Reading, Education 

in Motivating and Guiding Pupils, Teaching Personnel, Education in Diagnosing 
Pupil Needs, Quality of Teacher Candidates, Ineffective Teachers, Community 
College Education, Individually Guided Instruction, School -Commun i ty Rela- 
tions, Trade and Industrial Education, English, Teacher Turnover, University 
Education, Program for Academically Talented, and Long-Range Program Planning. 
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6. Respondent groups do not always agree regarding the priority that the 
various educational needs should receive. While the priorities of 
Students are most often at variance with those of the other respondent 
groups, marked differences appear between and among Schcol Board members. 
Educators, and Citizens, 

7. When members of the respondent groups are arranged by geographic areas, 
the order of priority of needs again differs from the perceptions of 
the total group. 

The priority assignment of needs of the Urban areas is: Reading, Teaching 

Personnel, Education in Motivating and Guiding Pupils, Individually Guided 
I ns tructi O’-'. , Education in Diagnosing Pupil Needs, Primary Education, 
School-Comi; uni ty Relations, Quality of Teacher Candidates, University 
Education, Elementary School Guidance, Ineffective Teachers, Long-Range 
Program Planning, Early Childhood, Teacher Salaries, Program for Alienated 
Youth , 

The imperative needs of the Rural areas are: Reading, Education in Motivating 

and Guiding Pupils, Education in Diagnosing Pupil Needs, Classroom Facilities, 
Non-Graded Program, Teaching Personnel, Curriculum Development, Individually 
Guided Instruction, Program for Slow Learners, Ineffective Teachers, Quality 
of Teacher Candidates, Primary Education, School -Communi ty Relations, Elemen- 
tary School Guidance, and Trade and Industrial Education. 

The Remote Rural areas designated five needs that were different than the 15 
imperative needs assigned by all groups. Therefore, it is concluded that 
these areas of the State have special problems. The assignment of needs 
by the Remote Rural areas is: Reading, Education in Motivating and Guiding 

Pupils, Program for Slow Learners, Teaching Personnel, Kindergarten Educa- 
tion, Primary Education, School -Communi ty Relations, University Education, 
English, Quality of Teacher Candidates, Early Childhood, School Facility 
Planning, Trade and Industrial Education, Elementary School Guidance, and 
Classroom Facilities. 

8. All respondent groups and all areas of the State agree that reading is'the 
first imperative need, and it is concluded that this subject should receive 
the greatest emphasis in decisions regarding the educational program of the 
State. 
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9. It is also concluded that programs in Education in Motivating and Guiding 
Pupils, Diagnosing Pupil Needs, and Individually Guided Instruction should 
receive greater emphasis. 

10. Finally, it is concluded that problems concerning Teacher Personnel need 
cons i derati on . 



Impl i cati ons 



The conclusions drawn from the data gathered in this study suggest some implica- 
tions relating to educational policy and for further research. 



Implications for Educational Policy 

The objectives and methodology of this study closely followed the 1969 Wisconsin 

Study. It is, therefore, proper to find similar implications for educational policy 

in this assessment. From the Wisconsin Study the following implication is appropriate 

It is of course clear that educational ^policy can never he derived directly 
from pooled opinions^ however carefully they may be assessed . But in an 
informed democracy neither opinions nor perceptions can be ignored. . .The 
policy maker, then, must be in tune with prevailing opinions and percep- 
tions and must reexamine his own opinions and perceptions in this light, 
recognizing that some degree of congruence is required fox> policy making 
to be attempted, accepted, and effective.^ 

Future educational policy might well be guided by the major conclusions of this 
study. Each of the needs designated as most imperative by the re.sponden t groups 



1 Wisconsin, op . ci t . . p. 79. 
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should be carefully examined. As suggested by the Wisconsin Study, the following 
questions should be asked: "Why?" Once answered, this question leads the policy 

maker naturally co other relevant ones: "How?," "Who?," "How much?," "Where?," 

and "When?"2 

Such questions should be applied to the reading program in Nevada's schools. 

What data are available to support or refute the concern of the respondents as 
expressed in this study? What data are needed by the policy maker to answer the 
"why" regarding this number one priority? 

Another implication for educational policy is inherent in the differences of 
opinions of the respondent groups. Policy decisijns must recognize these variances, 
and policy makers should seek more information from the various sources suggested 
by this study. It would certainly be useful to give attention to the perceptions 
of students regarding educational needs as this group most often deviated from the 
others in their opinions. 

There is implicit in the conclusions regarding the differing needs of the Remote 
Rural areas--that these areas of the State have special problems that should be con- 
sidered. Policies must recognize the differences among the geographic areas. 

'’he concern expressed regarding practices related to motivation, guidance, 
diagnosis of needs, and individualized instruction of pupils is related to the 

2 Ibid. 
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opinions regarding teachers and problems related to teaching personnel. There is 
an implication here for the need for more consideration regarding policies in the 
area of in-service education for teachers. 

Finally it might be appropriate to examine the items which were not included 

in the final ranking of priority needs. For example, no item from the category 

I 

Pre-Vocati onal and Occupational Programs was included. Does this mean that these 
programs are entirely successful, or is this area of little concern to the groups 
represented in this study? 



Implications for Educational Research 

A general purpose of this study was to provide information for the "continuous 
assessment and evaluation of educational programs in the State." Therefore, it 
would be inappropriate to suggest that attention be given to educational research. 
However, based on the findings of this study, several ideas for future directions 
are suggested. 

1. The data of this study might be further analyzed in order to compare 
the opinions within the respondent groups. For example, do school 
board presidents perceive the educational needs the same as the newest 
board member? Do teachers and administrators have the same opinions? 

And, how do the perceptions of the various citizen groups agree or 

di sagree? 

2. It might also be fruitful tc examine the opinions of the respondent 
groups within the geographic areas of the State. For example, how do 
the opinions of students differ in the Urban, Rural, and Remote Rural 
areas of the State? 
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3 . 



In order to verify the findings of this study, it might be of value to 
replicate it before the end of the coming school year. A replication of 
this study might also be of value in the future in order to determine the 
progress made by educational programs in meeting the imperative needs 
indicated by the respondent groups. 

4. Research is needed in order to determine why the educational needs were 
given the priority indicated by the rank order. Respondents could be 
asked the reasons for their rankings. 

5. And finally, as suggested by the Wisconsin Study, answers to questions 
such as the following might be sought: 

what historiaal, ^oZitiaaZ, or economic factors in the larger 
society contribute to the priority rankings? , What demographic, 
social, or economic factors in the local district contribute 
to the rankings?. What factors in the nature and experiences 
of the respondent contribute to the rankings? , and Are either 
the current or the envisioned federal , state, and local programs 
directed toward the most imperative educational needs?^ 



3 Wisconsin, c i t . , p. 83. 
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APPENDIX A. RESPONDENTS CHOSEN FOR INTERVIEW IN NEVADA EDUCATIONAL NEEDS STUDY 



Respondents In Urban Areas 



Numbe r 

School Boards 

President 2 

Members (including newest board member) 6 



Educators 



''entral Administration (including Superintendent) 8 
f'^-incipals 16 
Teachers 36 

Students 

Graduating (1970) Seniors 24 
Ci ti zens 

Elected Public Officials 6 
Press 4 
PTA 16 
Employment Security 2 



Respondents in Rural Areas 



School Boards 

President 8 

Members (including newest board member) 8 
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Respondents in Rurol Areas (Cont. ) 



Educators 



Number 



Central Administration (including Superintendent) 16 

Principals 32 

Teachers 64 

Students 

Graduating (1970) Seniors 24 

Ci ti zens 

Elected Public Officials 24 

Press 13 

PTA 16 

Employment Security 6 



Respondents in Remote Rural Areas 

School Boards 



President 7 

Members (including newest board member) 7 

Educators 

Central Administration (including Superintr ident) i 

Principals 8 

Teachers 21 



Students 



Graduating (1970) Seniors 
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Respondents in Remote Rural Areas (Cont 



Citizens 

Elected Public Officials 

Press 

PTA 

Employment Security 




J_ 

Number 

14 
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APPENDIX B. INTERVIEW INSTRUMENT 



SCHOOL BOARDS: 
EDUCATORS: 



STUDENTS: 

CITIZENS: 



O 
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Background Information 



. Nanie__ 

. School District 

. Classification of Respondent 

1. Board President 

2. Board Member 

3. Central Administrator 

4 . Principal 

5 . Teacher 

6. Senior Student 

7. Elected Public Official 

8. Press 

9. PTA 

10. Employment Security 
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Category 1. Subject Fields 



The cards in this group have items which are subject fields that may be taught 
in your school system. Rank these items so that the item that needs the "most 
additional emphasis" will be the top card. Continue ranking the items so that ^^he 
item that needs the "least additional emphasis" will be the bottom card. 

a. Science (General Science, Biology, etc.) 

b. Social Studies (History, Geography, Government, etc.) 

c. Vocati onal -Techni cal (Office, Agricultural, etc.) 

d. Mathematics (Arithmetic, Algebra, etc.) 

e. Industrial and Practical Arts (General Shop, Homemaking, etc.) 

f. Reading (Skills, Comprehension, etc.) 

g. Physical Education, Health and Safety Education 

h. Fine Arts (Music, Art, Drama) 

i. English (Language Arts) 

j. Foreign Languages 



O 
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Category 2. Level of Education 



The cards in this group have items which are levels of education that may be 
needed by i ndi vi dual s--anyone at all--in your school district. Rank these items 
so that the item that needs the "most additional emphasis" will be the top card. 
Continue ranking the items so that the item that needs the "least additional empha 
sis" will be the bottom card. 



a . 

b. 

c . 

.d- 
,e . 
.f . 
.9- 
.h. 
i . 

_ j • 



Junior High School Education (Grades 7-9) 

Post-Secondary Vocational-Technical Education 

Adult Education 

University Education 

Early Childhood (3-4 year olds) 

Senior High School Education (Grades 9-12) 
Community College Education 
I n termed i ate Level Education (Grades 4-6) 
Kindergarten Education (5 year olds) 

Primary Education (Grades 1-3) 
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Category 3. Pre-Vocatlonal and Occupational Programs 



The cards in this group have items which are kinds of pre- vocati ona 1 and 
occupational programs which may be needed by individuals in your school district. 
Rank these items so that the item that needs the "most additional emphasis" will 
be the top card. Continue ranking the items so that the item that needs the 
"least additional emphasis" will be the bottom card. 

a. Vocational Agriculture (Off-Farm, Production, etc.) 

b. Distributive Education (Merchandising, Sales, etc.) 

c. Health Occupations Education (Nursing, Health Aides, etc.) 

d. Office Occupations Education (Secretarial, Clerical, etc.) 

e. Home Economics (Food and Child Care Services, etc.) 

f. Basic Business Education (General Business, Business Exploratory, etc.) 

g. Consumer and Homemaking (Buying, Clothing, etc.) 

h. Technical Education (Electronics, Radio, T.V., etc.) 

i. Trade and Industrial Education (Building Trades, Automotive, etc.) 

j. Industrial Arts (Exploratory, General Shop, etc.) 
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Category 4. Teacher Personnel 



The cards in this group have items which are concerns related to teacher 
personnel that may exist in your school district. Rank these items so that the 
item that needs the "most additional emphasis" will be the top card. Continue 
ranking the items so that the item that needs the "least additional emphasis" wi 
be the bottom card. 

a. Methods of Teacher Selection 

b. Teacher Utilization and Specialization 

c. Teacher Involvement in Decision Making 

d. Ineffective Teachers 

e. Supply of Teacher Candidates 

f. Teacher Mi.litancy 

g. Quality of Teacher Candidates 

h. Teacher Turnover 

i. Evaluation of Teachers 

j. Teacher Salaries 
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Category 5. Administrative Services 



The cards in this group have items which are administrative services that 
may be needed in your school district. Rank these items so that the item that 
needs the “most additional emphasis" will be the top card. Continue ranking the 
items so that the item that needs the "least additional emphasis" will be the 
bottom card. 



a. Long-range Program Planning 

b. Research and Evaluation 

c. Staff Personnel Services 

d. Pupil Personnel Services 

e. School -Communi ty Relations 

f. School Facility Planning 
,g. Curriculum Development 

h. Data Processing 

i . Business Management 

j. Supervision of Instruction 
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Category 6. Pupil Services 



The cards in this group have items which are kinds of services that may be 
needed for pupils in your school district. Rank tiiese items so that the item that 
needs the "most additional emphasis" will be the top card. Continue ranking the 
items so that the item that needs the "least additional emphasis" will be the 
bottom card. 



a- 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e . 

f . 

.g- 
h. 
_i . 

j • 



School Health 
Social Work 

Junior High School Guidance 
Psychological Testing and Referral 
Achievement Testing ■ 

Follow-Up of Graduates 
Elementary School Guidance 
Educational -Vocati onal Placement 
In-School Placement of Pupils 
Information on Careers and Occupations 



1 
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Category 7. Budget A1 1 ocati ons 



The cards in this group have items which are categories of budget alloca- 
tion in your school district. Rank these items so that the item that needs the 
"most additional emphasis" will be the top card. Continue ranking the items so 
that the item that needs the "least additional emphasis" will be the bottom card 



a. Transportation 

b. Supportive Personnel (Clerical, Aides, etc.) 

c. Specialized Personnel (Counselors, Psychologists, Social 

d. Administrative and Supervisory Personnel 

e. Classroom Facilities 

f. Building Maintenance and Operation 

g. Teaching Personnel 

h. Libraries and Instructional Center Facilities 
.1 . Textbooks and Instructional Supplies 

j. Audio-Visual Equipment 



Workers , etc . ) 
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Category 8. Instructional Approaches 



The cards in this group have items which represent approaches to instruction 
that may be needed in your school , di stri ct. Rank these items so that the item 
that needs the "most additional emphasis" will be the top card. Continue ranking 
the items so that the item that needs the "least additional emphasis" will be the 
bottom card. 



a . 



b. 



c. 



d. 



e . 

f. 

.9- 
.h. 
,i . 

j • 



Individually Guided Instruction 

Inquiry Approach (Discovery Method of Instruction) 
Homebound Instruction 
Computer Assisted Instruction 
Television Assisted Instruction 

Audio-Visual Instruction Other Than Educational TV 
Non-Graded Program 

Instructional Aides and Resource Persons 
Staffing Patterns (Team Teaching, etc.) 

Flexible Scheduling 



Category 9. Educational Programs 



The cards in this group have items which are educational programs that may 
be needed in your school district. Rank these items so that the item that needs ^ 
the "most additional emphasis" will be the top card. Continue ranking the items 
so that the item that needs the "least additional emphasis" will be the bottom card 

a. Program for Average Pupils 

b. Program for Educationally Disadvantaged 

c. Program for High School Terminal Students 

d. Program for Alienated Youth {Potential Dropouts, Unmotivated, etc.) 

e. Program for Academically Talented 

; f. Program for Culturally Distinct 

g. Program for Emotionally Disturbed 

h. Program for Slow Learners 

i. Program for Mentally Handicapped (Trainable, Educable, etc.) 

j. Program for Physically Handicapped (Visual, Orthopedic, etc.) 
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Category 10. In-Service Education 



The cards in this group have items which are kinds of in-service education 
programs that may be needed by teachers in your district. Rank these items so 
that the item that needs the "most additional emphasis" will be the top card. Con 
tinue ranking the items so that the item that needs the "least additional emphasis 
will be the bottom card. 



a. Education in Varied Staffing Patterns {Team Teaching, etc.) 
_b. Education in Student and Program Evaluation 

c. Education in Reporting Pupil Progress 

d. Education in Classroom Management 

e. Education in Group Dynamics and Human Relations 

f. Education in Motivating and Guiding Pupils 
,g. Education in Subject Matter Content 

h. Education in Selecting and Utilizing Materials and Equipment 

i. Education in Diagnosing Pupil Needs 

j. Education in Planning Instruction and Developing Curriculum 



I 
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Question 11. All Categories 



This last group of cards includes those cards you ranked first in each 
category. Now, using the same procedure as before, rank these ten cards so that 
the item on the card that needs the "most additional emphasis" will be on top 
and the item on the card that needs the "least additional emphasis" will be on 
the bottom. 
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